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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide is designed to prepare teachers 
to introduce basic ethnic and multicultural concepts into the 
classroom, and to help students, through the presented readings and 
activities, to understand and appreciate the role ethnicity plays in 
family, local, national, and global life. Four units invite students 
to apply creative, analytical research methods to a variety of 
primary and secondary sources. The four units are: (1) Belonging: 
ethnicity is rooted in the family; (2) Mainstreet: the ethnic texture 
of one's community; (3) Uniformly diverse: a nation becoming; and (4) 
Our global family: living in an ethnic world. Among specific goals of 
the curriculum are these; (1) students will practice critical, 
analytical, and creative thinking skills; (2) students should develop 
a sense of pride in their own ethnic groups and communities? and (3) 
students should exhibit an appreciation for other cultures from other 
times and places. Three appendices feature a vocabulary list, a 
category guide for ethnic origin charts and exercises, and a selected 
reading list of 43 items. (DB) 
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HOUSE OF rp:presentatives 

June 18. 1987 



Dr. Si5r Smilh 

Fxeculive Director of L.ORl. 
Room 223 

Soulh Office Building 
Dear SiR: 

DurinK Uie past few rnonlbs. I b:ive receivt-d numerous phnne ci.lls and Iflleri; 
concerninK ihe hiyh qualiiy of the 1987 copyri^^hied curriculum j^iidr for mullicul lut j1 
education tilled TOWARD A Bt.lTHR RAl.ANCH. Tnose who have entluisiasiically prc.iscd 
this model in-service workshop for teachers marvel at how skillfully tlie aulhors have 
provided the experiences to enhance teachers* undei slandinu' and appiecialion of ihe 
role ethnicity plays in family, local, national, and global life! 

It was my honor and privilege to attend the M.irch 1987 pilot woikshop fo. 
PiUsburKh teachers. That carefuWy planned day in which the teacliei ~p.n licipanls used 
TOWARD A BETTER BAl.ANCn U?ft me with the impressi( n that one more ait.^mpt sliouid be 
made to fine-tune what is alieady a first-rate publication. 

As the final phase of the minority and ethnic studies project wliich l.OK'i. h.'»s under 
taken under your direction. I su^^iiest that the 19S7 edition hr modified fot use by 
teachers in ^Mades 7 ~ 12 only. Then it is su^^osted that a new euniculum kkkIc pal 
terned after the current one be developed for teachers in ^jrades K 6. 

When LORL's three -year project is completed. I am confidc-nt that we will hjve ir ily 
rekindled tho flame of hope that a** citi;:ens of differt^nt backtiioiinds can v.c^k loj^elher 
for the bettennent of all humanity. When Prrts I and 11 of TOWARD A BFTTHK BALANCr 
a^e completed in 1988. I am proud to say that useful resources for pruvidinfr a bel'er 
h.ilance in a multicultural pioRram for our schools will be available for any appiopr,aie 
in-service woikshop for teachers. 




Q Speaker 
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I- 

I^P^^^*?^^ Introduction and Goals 



IjOng range g(Kil of prcpiire teachers to introduce basic ethnic/multicultural concepts into the 
Towaixl a Better classroom in order to promote among their students greater understanding 
Balance ^"^ appreciation of their own and others' ethnic or cuhural groups. 



Immediate goal of Through the readings and activities presented in this book, students will 
this cun icillum understand and appreciate the role ethnicity plays in family, local, national, 
guide ^"^^ global life by applying creative, aniilyticd research methods to a viirie- 

ty of primary and secondary sources. 



Knowledge g(xds 



Shillg(Kihi 



Students will: 

■ Describe what etliiiicity is and how it plays a part in family, local com- 
munity, national, and global life. 

■ Disci' s why the culture of Pennsylvania, the United States, and the 
world is pluralistic (actually many different cultures). 

■ Define the lenns "prejudice" and "discrimination" and discuss why they 
occur. 

■ Analyze how people in different cultures affect and are affected by their 
natural and cultural surroundings as they go about fulfilling their needs. 

■ Learn how and why people leave a record of their interactions with na- 
ture and culture in the things that they use or produce; in things from 
nature (plant,;, animals, landscape); in iirtifacts (tools, clothing, iirchi- 
tecturc,..); and in oral, written, or graphic documents (interviews, radio 
shows, catalogs, photos, posters, maps...). 

■ Describe how we can learn about people and llieir cultures by studying 
these "records." 



Students will practice critical, analytical, and creative thinkin}> skills by. 
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I Asking appropriate tjuestions to solve a given problem. 

I Finding and using primary and secondary sources lo collect and verify 
information. 

Judgins; the appropriateness of sources and cross-checking them for au- 
thenticity. 

Using a variety of methods of recording information. 

ii 
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■ Using verbal and visual forms of communication to shaie this informa- 
tion with others. 

B Organizing themselves to work independently or as cooperative members 
of a group. 

Students should: Disposition goals 

■ Develop a sense of pride in their own ethnic groups and communities. 

■ Exhibit an interest in, acceptance of, and appreciation for other cultures 
from other times and places. 

■ Value the pluralistic nature of local, state, national, and global culture. 

■ Develop a desire to accurately understand and communicate the essence 
of a time period or a culture (as opposed to perpetuating stereotypes). 

■ Develop self-confidence through learning enduring methods of tackling 
problems. 

■ Develop creative thinking and expressive abilities. 

■ Value the contributions of others in group work situations. 




In 1985-86 the Legislative Office for Research Liaison (LORL), an inde- Tlie Need 

pendent non-partisan service agency in the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives, published Toward a Better Balance — a feasibility study that fo- 
cussed on including tiie contributions of minonty and etiinic groups in the 
Commonwealtii's curriculum K-12. As an outgrowth of LORL's research 
efforts. The Hon. K. Leroy Irvis, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has called for the development of prototype materials suitable for the inser- 
vice training of teachers. 

With funds appropriated to LORL in 1986-88 for long-term research, the 
Pennsylvania Ethnic Heritage Studies Center at the University of Pittsburgh 
was commissioned to design a two-part (grades K-6 and 7-12) curriculum 
guide to begin to fill the persistent need for a balanced approach to the study 
of ethnicity in the Commonwealth's public schools. The persistence of this 
neglect, despite nearly two decades of ethnic studies advocacy by many ed- 
ucators and lawmakers, has potentially serious moral, political, economic, 
and curricular implications. 

iii 
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The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has officially recognized the need for 
ethnic studies in the school curriculum to create in students an understanding 
of one another and to prepare them for responsible citizenship in a pluralistic 
society. The state recommended in 1970 that teachers-in-training study cul- 
tural pluralism as part of the certification process and in 1972 that multicul- 
tural education be a required part of every school curriculum. Unfortunately, 
studies since then (primarily David Washburn's 1978 Ethnic Studies in 
Pennsylvania) have shown that because of inadequate materials only 20% of 
Pennsylvania's schools incorporate any ethnic studies into their curricula. 

Yet even in those few schools, ethnic studies tends to be found only in iso- 
lated pockets of the curriculum. Ethnicity is often seen as strictly a topic for 
social studies, where a handful of well-known ethnic "iieroes" are studied 
during "Emphasis" weeks. Very often, and quite illofrically, such units are 
viewed as necessary only for students who aie members of the "empha- 
sized" ethnic groups! Another form ethnic studies commonly takes in 
schools, particularly at the elementiuy level, is the study of foods, crafts, 
and holiday traditions from other lands. 

The weakness shared by each of these common approaches is that they fo- 
cus on the unusual or extraordinary — the famous person or the quaint cus- 
tom. Yet ethnicity is commonplace. It pervades every level of our culture — 
from our families and communities to our nation and world. Our ethnic ties 
help to determine everything from our language, our food, our relationships 
with families and friends, to our emotional and political reactions. Even peo- 
ple who feel they have no ethnic heritage are in reality taking part in an An- 
glo-American heritage transplanted and modified by earlier immigrant 
groups. 

Because ethnicity is such an inseparable part of our lives, simply providing 
a set of lesson plans for "Ethnic Week" or a curriculum supplement for so- 
cial studies would do little to fill the most basic need, which is to raise ethnic 
awareness among teachers and their students at all levels and in all subjects. 
Only through an interdisciplinary approach, like the one demonstrated in this 
curriculum guide, can ethnicity become a natural part of every subject. 

Our primary goal is to help teachers understand how ethnicity permeates all 
society and to give them methods and activities to help them begin to inte- 
grate ethnic studies into their own curricula, making daily connections for 
their students. 
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Our approach in this curriculum guide has been to introduce methods of study- 
ing (and teaching) ethnicity, rather than studying material about particular ethnic 
groups (an approach that necessarily risks omitting one group or another!). The 
handbook's exercises and readings emphasize critical analysis of primary 
source materials to allow participants to reach their own conclusions. This ap- 
proach has numerous educational benefits — it can be applied to any community 
or ethnic group, it reinforces essential research skills, and it allows individual's 
to reach their own conclusions. In fact, this may be the single-most important 
reason for using the inquiry method in ethnic studies: learning to withhold 
judgement until all the evidence is gathered and analyzed may be the best way 
to avoid prejudice. 

We begiii our study of ethnicity with the family. Methods applied to that small- 
est of communities can be built upon to study larger communities, whether 
neighborhood, borough, city, or county. The advantage of starting small is that 
all the primary sources are near at hana — not protected in the National Ar- 
chives! At the national level, primary sources are available in published form, 
but concentrate on well-known people, rather than common folk. We managed 
to find such accounts, however, and have included first-hand accounts of na- 
tional-scale migrations. Our last area of focus is global ethnicity and intercultur- 
al understanding. This elementary guide is directed to a fourth grade level, but 
is meant to be adapted by teachers for younger or older students. 

To avoid duplicating activities from year to year in the elementary curriculum, 
ideally each school should agree on what grade level particular activities will be 
conducted. However, in schools where teachers are incorporating ethnic stud- 
ies on their own, to avoid duplication we recommend using activities that corre- 
spond to the social studies emphasis for that grade level (Our Global Family ac- 
tivities during world cultures, Mainstreet Mosaic activities during study of local 
communities, etc.). 

Through this multi-layered study, we hope • eighten teacher-awareness of the 
role of ethnicity in all of society and provide them with the tools necessary to 
do the same for their students. Then perhaps Pennsylvania schools can finally 
begin to meaningfully integrate ethnic studies into all disciplines and age levels. 

Susan K. Donley 

Dr. Joseph T. Makarewicz 

May 1988 
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Belonging 

Ethnicity is Rooted in the Family 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^^^^^^^^ 

Students will: 

■ Recognize that each individual is unique, but inherits many values 
and methods of survival and expression from his/her culture as trans- 
initted by family and ethnic groups. 

■ Analyze the relationship of individuals to their families and other so- 
cial and ethnic groups. 

■ Discuss how people in all cultures share many common needs but 
differ in the way they fulfill these needs. 

■ Collect information on their own family heritage through interviews, 
written and statistical sources, photographs, and artifacts. 

■ Analyze information collected from a variety of sources and record it 
in an organized way. 

■ Compare and contrast parallel aspects of their family heritage with 
others. 

■ Recognize and value past and present family traditions. 



In addition to being the primary transmitter of ethnic culture, the family 
is an important place to begin ethnic studies because the family group is 
a microcosm of the ethnic group in several ways. 

In families we can see on a small scale how traditions and folklife devel- 
op on the larger scale — in whole ethnic groups. The methods for col- 
lecting and analyzing interviews, photos, family records, scrapbooks, 
and other sources for studying family ti'aditions are readily adapted to 
studying larger ethnic communities. 

The migration and adaptation experiences of a family, whether moving 
across an ocean or across a state, mirror the ways larger ethnic groups 
migrated. When people migrate as families or as whole races, they take 
their cultures with them, adapting them to fit new environments. A close 
look at a family will show this process at work as new foods, words, 
games, or traditions are added to the family "repertoire" while some old 
family ways are lost or changed. The Fami'v Folklife interview. Family 
Data Sheet, and Family Migration and Tracing Your Routes maps in this 
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unit will help students dig out the material needed to trace these changes 
and will challenge them to hypothesize reasons for the changes. 

When a number of family histories are compared, trends begin to appear. 
Certain aspects of family life are nearly universal. Other aspects are vir- 
tually unique. Both the similarities and the differences are significant in 
studying ethnicity. Students will discover that people from all back- 
grounds and cultures share many of the s:imc needs and values and differ 
only in how they fulfill these needs. This is the paradox that enlivens 
ethnic studies — that people are so much alike and yet infinitely diverse. 

Families also become the backbone for larger ethnic communities. Al- 
though every family has an ethnic background that comes as a birthright, 
not every family chooses to have an ethnic identity. Sometimes this is a 
result of a conscious choice to deny or nurture ethnic identity. Some- 
times it is simply a result of certain family members being more assertive 
than others in passing along ethnic tradition. The choices families make 
about nurturing or neglecting their ethnic heritage lays the groundwork 
for the presence or absence of a larger ethnic group in a community. 



Recommended rr / r, , c/ w i r u ui i r, . 

. . r<:iW//>' (simplify by blocking out some of the inforniationre- 

actwUWS Jor quested); listening to the song "Tradition;" Family Folklife interview 

earlier grades (they may need help reading and rehearsing their questions, but younger 

students make great interviewers); Family Folklife Floorplan\ Ethnic Edi- 
bles (you might even try cooking a simple recipe in class). 



Key Words 



ethnicity culture 
self-identity tradition 
family heritage 
ethnic group, background and identity 



Community 
Resources 



•interviews 

•birth, marriage, death records 
•scrapbooks 

•report cards, class pictures, yearbooks 
•employment records 
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•photo albums 
•antiques and heirioms 
•family Bibles 
•city directories 
•census records 



Notes... 

Student Exercises and Readings 




Students will: 



I 

Family Data Sheet 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

pages 14-15 



•Gather their families' vital statistics. 

•Detemiine tiie difference (if any) between their ethnic back- 
ground and their ethnic identity. 

•Hypothesize reasons for presence or absence oi strong ethnic 
identity in various families. 



When the subject of ethnicity and the family is iniioduced, many stu- 
dents may object, "My family isn't ethnic." This objection is based in 
truth, although, as they will leam, it is impossible for any human being 
to have no ethnic background. The reason for this contradiction is sim- 
ple. While all people have an ethnic background (which might come 
from a nationality group, a racial group, religious group, or a group 
with a sense of shared culture and U-aditions), not all families identify 
strongly with their ethnic backgrounds. A family may have made a con- 
scious choice in past generations to stop maintaining ethnic traditions in 
order to "become more American." Or the ethnic identity of a fimiily 
may be shared by so many others, that it is hard to recognize as an eth- 
nic tradition (the so-called "WASP" culture is a good example). We can- 
not choose our ethnic backgrounds, but we (or 'our families) can choose 
whether or not to identify with that background. Often one side of a 
family will have a stronger influence than another side, so that a person 
who is equally German and Polish in background will answer "Polish" 
when asked about his/her ethnicity. 



This exercise will help students collect the raw facts they need to dis- Procedure 
cover their ethnic backgrounds even though they may not identify with a 
particular ethnic group. Although the Family Data Sheets may be started 
in class, they should at least be taken home for additions an^ coirec- 
tions. When they come back, discuss whether the students' ethnic back- 
grounds (listed in the fourth generation) match the nationality or ethnic 
group they usually tell people they belong to. If they do not match, dis- 
cuss why people may not identify with all the parts of their ethnic back- 
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Notes... 
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grounds. You may want to ask those whose backgrounds do match their 
ethnic identities if they have any spec ial traditions that help them know 
more about their ethnic group. Do not be surprised if they cannot name 
their ethnic traditions, however — most people, especially children, do 
not realize the aspects of their lives that are "different" from others, since 
they have no basis for comparison. Later in this curriculum the Family 
Folklife interview and the comparison that follows will help them discov- 
er such "hidden" ethnic traditions in their families. 

A Word of Advice The question of unusual family situations invariably arises in a classroom 

situation. A few precautions can avoid embarrassment and hurt feelings. 
Approach the subject of "family" openly — discuss at the very beginning 
the various possible configurations families can t;Jce (one parent, two 
parents, two moms and no dads, adopted children, step brothers and sis- 
ters, etc.), emphasizing the idea that, simply put, families are groups of 
people who live together and love each other. As a precaution send a let- 
ter home to parents explaining the project, asking for their cooperation, 
and inviting them to discuss any concerns. Be prepared to offer alterna- 
tive assignments that allow children to participate, rather than simply ex- 
cusing them from the project, which can malie them feel left out. Better 
to anticipate "exceptions" from the start and plan accordingly. For in- 
stance, talk about migration, rather than immigration to include Black or 
Native American students. Ask them to interview a "grown-up at home," 
rather than a parent, to allow for foster homes. Most problems can be 
avoided with careful planning and the results are well worth the effort. 

Class Census/Plot the Results 

iiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 

pages 16-17 Students will: 

•Develop a statistical profile of the ethnic make-up of the class. 
•Analyze the results of their tabulations. 
•Chart the results of their tabulations. 

•Compare the class's ethnic make-up to Pennsylvania's and the USA's. 

Through the results of their Class Census, compiled from the data col- 
lected on the Family Data Sheets, students will learn about how statistical 
data is analyzed and communicated and begin to make links between eth- 
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nicity at the family level and the local and national level. 

Make sure that the students all have their Family Data Sheets and Class 
Census (pp. 14-16) sheets in front of them. Have a student tally the in- 
formation for the Class Census on the chalkboard as you ask the ques- 
tions and count the responses. As the information is entered on the 
board, students should record it on their Class Census forms. Begin tal- 
lying immigration figures by asking everyone in the class who are immi- 
grants to raise their hands. Count hands and record the number on the 
board and on the Class Census form on the line marked "who were im- 
migrants themselves" in the "Number of people in class. . ." column. 
Next, ask all students whose parents were immigrants to raise their 
hands. Tally and record. Continue the process for each generation 
while the students follow on their Family Data Sheets. It is not neces- 
sary to count all the immigrants each student may have in any given gen- 
eration — just one vote per student for each generation in which he/she 
has an immigrant. Which generation has the most immigration? Which 
has the least? 

Then, to determine "The Ethnic Background of Our Class," use the 
same method to tally the number of students who have at least one 
ancestor in each of the ethnic groups listed at the bottom of the page. If 
some of the categojies for some ethnic groups are not obvious, use the 
list in Appendix II to detemiine which categories to use. 

Students can graph the results of the Class Census by coloring in one 
square for each class member who has an ancestor in each ethnic 
category — take the numbers directly from the "Ethnic Background of 
Our Class" list. If you wish, compare the graph with those showing the 
ethnic backgrounds of Pennsylvania and the United States on pages 54 
and 55 now, or wait until studying ethnicity in the communiiy in Unit II. 

Tradition! 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiininiiinniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiitiiin 

Students will: P"^^ 

•Define the concept of tradition after listening to or watching the "Tra- 
dition" theme song from Fiddler on the Roof. 

•Identify examples of traditiontil behavior in the film Fiddler on the 
Roof. 
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•Hypothesize the results of breaking tradition and test their hypotheses 
as they watch the film. 



•Write their own lyrics to the song "Tradition" that express famil' tradi- 
tions today. 

One way that families pass down ethnic culture to future generations is 
through tradition — not just holiday traditions, but traditional role models, 
traditional chores done by certain members of the family, traditional 
forms of greeting, traditional places to eat or play, and many other every- 
day traditions. One of the best introductions to the concept of tradition is 
the play or movie of Fiddler on the Roof. 

Most large video-tape stores have copies of Fiddler on the Roof that you 
can rent for this exercise. Introduce the topic of family traditions to your 
students by playing "Tradition," the first song at the very beginning of 
the movie, and having them follow along on their worksheet (p. 18). 
Ask them to sing along as soon as they begin to learn the tune. After the 
song is over, turn off the tape, review what Teyve's definition of tradi- 
tion was. Then have students answer the questions about "What would 
happen if. . ." (p. 19) to make them guess what would hap^jen if events 
threatened Tevye's traditional world. Then watch the rest of the movie to 
find out what really did happen when Tevye's traditions were broken. 
The movie is rather long, so you may want to show it in segments. 

After viewing and discussing the movie (and how close they came to 
guessing what would happen), discuss how Tevye's traditions were the 
same or different from traditions in their families. Then have them write 
new words for the song "Tradition" based on their family. You may 
wish to have them work in small groups to allow them to exchange ideas 
and perform their song for the rest of the class. 

Family Folklife 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

pages 21 "33 Background reading for teacher: 

"Good Stories from Hard Times," Steven Zeitlin (pp. 38-39). 

Students will: 

•Demonstrate an understanding of the terms folklore, folklife, folk cul- 
ture, and traditional culture by giving examples of traditions in 
their families. 
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•Interview a family member to uncover family folklore. 

•Evaluate to what extent family traditions ai-e influenced by ethnicity. 



We usually associate the word "folklore" with stories of Paul Bunyan, 
songs from the Southern Highlands of Appalachia, or home remedies 
brought from the "Old Country." Folklore includes all this, but it also 
includes much of tlie less exotic culture that we consider part of our ev- 
eryday life — those private family words, phrases, or nicknames; silly 
children's jokes or songs that mysteriously pass from one generation of 
children to another without adult intervention; the special lingo that de- 
velops within certain occupation groups or regions. 

Folk culture can be any kind of expression — language, music, stories, 
food, visual arts, traditions — that has been shaped and reshaped over 
lime as groups that make up a region go about their lives. These ele- 
ments of traditional culture are usually learned and passed on by imitated 
example or by oral transmission, rather than by formal means — from 
parents to children, from friends and relatives to each other within a 
community or neighborhood. Folk cultural activities serve both to identi- 
fy and to symbolize the group that originated them. So folklife is an im- 
ponant factor in generating and maintaining ethnic identity. 

The family is the first place to look for expressions of folklife. The most 
basic unit in society is the family, the source of much of our education, 
values, and practices. By investigating family folklife, students will dis- 
cover their own ethnic traditions and will see how traditional culture is 
formed on the larger scale of the ethnic group by investigating how tra- 
ditions are formed on the smaller scale of the family. 

As Steven Zeitlin points out in "Good Stories from Hard Times," fami- 
ly folklife may be very simple traditions that the family does not even 
recognize as being special. They are just as likely to grow from adversi- 
ty as from good times, but they serve an important function in binding 
the family together. To introduce the concept of family folklife, give stu- 
dents a few examples of traditions in your family. Ask them for exam- 
ples in their own families. Then, without further delay, introduce the 
Family Folklife interview. (If a student does not want to reveal informa- 
tion about careers, or any other topic, do not insist — there are many oth- 
er questions that everyone should enjoy discussing.) 
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Notes... 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

Just as every ethnic group has its own folklore, every family has its own 
folklore, the legacy of its past, which is retold and inteipreted to give 
meaning to life in an ever-changing world. Parents tell their children 
about the exploits of past generations. Adults swap anecdotes about fam- 
ily characters. Stories illuminate a family's journey: migration (whether 
voluntary or forced) from the old country and settlement in the new land, 
where their beliefs and attitudes continue to shape our own. As families 
move, new experiences are incorporated into the stories, anecdotes, and 
jokes they tell. 

Family folklore is also revealed in celebrations. Each family has a special 
way of marking birthdays, religious initiations, weddings, deaths, and 
holidays. Often the highlights of these occasions are customs, rituals, 
songs, dances, food, and decorative arts. Family photo albums capture a 
family's sense of its own story. 

Since it is not written down, folklore can be challenging to collect and 
study. Interviewing is the basic technique used in collecting folk culture. 
Unlike oral historians, folklorists are more interested in how a story is 
told, complete with exaggerations and variations from the truth, than they 
are in the accuracy of the storj-. Since the biggest problem in interview- 
ing people about folk traditions is getting them to understand what folk 
culture is, in this exercise we have provided a list of ready-made ques- 
tions to help students uncover family folklife. 

family Folklife has more than enough questions for several interviews, 
arranged according to themes. Students should choose only a few themes 
to pursue or a few questions from each theme, so they begin to under- 
stand the importance of setting a goal in research situations. They should 
cut out the cards with the questions they want to ask, then arrange them 
in a logical order. If possible, supply tape recorders to allow them to 
concentrate on their interviews rather than on note-taking. After the inter- 
view they can listen to the tape and write a brief summary of the answer 
in the space provided on the card. 

After the interview ask students to review the answers to the interview 
questions and tell (p. 33) in which aspects of the family's culture ethnici- 
ty plays a major, moderate, or minor role. 
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Ethnic Edibles 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniii^ 

Students will: pages 34-35 

•Collect and publish traditional family recipes and the stories behind 
them. 

As they conduct their family folklife interviews, tell students to be alert 
for family members mentioning special recipes and times when special 
foods were made and served. In this exercise tliey will collect those rec- 
ipes and record the story behind them. Challenge students to try to find 
the recipe that has been in their families the longest! After they have 
collected their recipes and the stories behind them (who originated the 
recipe, when it was served, a funny story about it), have them recopy 
the recipes onto the form on page 35. Then each students' forms can be 
photocopied, bound into an ethnic cookbook, and distributed to every- 
one in the class. Discuss how many ethnic groups are represented by 
the recipes. How many recipes come from each group? Do these num- 
bers match the numbers from the Class Censusl Why or why not? 

Our Family's Migration 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiininnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Students will: 



page 36 



Mark the routes of their families' migrations on a USA map. 

•Identify, if possible, family traits or traditions picked up at various 
stops along their migratory route. 

•Hypothesize reasons for their families' mobility or lack of mobility. 

Cultures spread to new regions a little at a time with the movement of 
families. Contrary to the popular notion that "families do not stay in the 
same place like they used to," the United States has never had a station- 
ary population. In fact, the transient nature of white culture in North 
America was a constant puzzle to the American Indian, who could not 
understand people who would "leave the bones of their fathers." 

The f?mily is rare who has not migrated in the last three or four genera- 
tioas — well within memory of people alive today. Even if their move 
was only across town, students should be able to identify with the mix 
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Notes... 
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of excitement and fear that amove brings. Our Family Migrations is an 
especially appropriate follow-up to the Family Folklife interview, but it 
can also be used very effectively as a separate activity to take home and 
work with the family. Students should mark each of the four branches 
of their families (corresponding with their four grandparents) with a dif- 
ferent color. Have a state or city map available for students whose fami- 
lies have moved locally. As they work with their families' moves on the 
map, they should ask family members to recall any traditions, stories, or 
values that became a part of the family along the way. These might in- 
clude words or phrases that became a part of the family's vocabulary, a 
regional food that the family acquired a taste for, a story about a family 
member's adjustment to a new homo, or a love of a particular lifestyle, 
like the hustle and bustle of city life or the quiet of the country. 

When the maps are complete, compare them to detemiine which families 
moved the most. Discuss why some families move and others do not. 
(Be sensitive to students who may have moved for reasons that might 
embarrass them — loss of a job, debts, breakdown in family relation- 
ships, etc.) Were certain occupations more likely to move? What traits 
are common among families who did not move much? 



Tracing Your Routes 

IIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIII 

page 37 



IIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIimilllllllllll^ 



Students will: 

•Mark the routes of their families' migrations on ^ /vorld map. 

In our history books, immigration is usually associated with the waves 
of Europeans who voluntarily came to settle in the 180()s and early 
1900s. In this cu nculum, however, we prefer to use tlie term *'migra- 
tion'' since it does not discriminate against Native Americans, whose an- 
cestors migrated from Asia through the Bering Straits, or against 
Blacks, whose ancestors were often forced migrants from Africa and 
whose subsequent migrations have been within the United States. **Mi- 
gration'' also implies a continual process, not just a one-time ocean 
crossing. 

All of our ancestors came here from somewhere else! Unfortunately, it 
is not that easy to get specific information about international migration. 
Some families whose ancestors are recent immigrants still have those 
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memories as a prat of their family folklore. Others have made an effort to 
pass down this information or to reconstruct it through genealogies. But 
most families only know their origins in a general way. Some know the 
name of the country, others only know the name of the continent. 

The worid map for Tracing Your Routes docs not hpve national bounda- 
ries marked, so other world maps should be avaib :> help them find 
their countries of origin more accurately. Since national boundaries have 
changed considerably in the twentieth century, consider providing maps 
that have old boundaries marked as well. 

As the students try to trace the route of each family branch, encourage 
them to pursue the unknown portions of thieir family mi^.rations by re- 
searching further. Many books on genealogy are available to help. Still, 
with all the difficulties inherent in tracing family routes on a global level, 
it is worth the trouble and the unanswered questions, because it shows 
in a graphic way, why our culture is diverse. An effective way of dem- 
onstrating this is to create a large mural map of the world and have all the 
class members mark their families' routes on this one map. The result 
shows how truly connected we are to the rest of the world! 
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Great-grandfather s name 



Grandfather's name 



Gathering r 
your family's | 
vital statistics is | 
a first step | 
toward | 
understanding | 
your own | 
ethnicity. | 

Father's name i 



Birth date: 
Birthplace; 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Great-grandmother's name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace; 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence; 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Place(s) of residence: 



I Grandmother s name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Great-grandfather s name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Great-grandmother's name 



Father^s Family 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 
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Great-grandfather's name 



Grandfather s name 



Birth date: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Mother's name 



Birth date: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Great-grandmother's name 



Birth date: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic bacKground: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Place(s) of residence: 
Occupation: 



s Grandmother's name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Mother^s Family 



Great-grandfather s name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of marriage: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Great-grandmother's name 



Birthdate: 
Birthplace: 
Date of death: 
Occupation: 
Ethnic background: 
Place(s) of residence: 



Find out about | 
the ethnic | 
background of | 
your class | 
using I 
everyone's | 
Family Data | 
Sheet, i 



Immigration in Our Class 



Number of people in class... 

who were immigrants themselves: 
whose parents were immigrants: 
whose grandparents were immigrants: 
whose great-grandparents were immigrants:. 



I The Ethnic Background of Our Glass 



Use the information from Great-Grandparents' Ethnic Back- 
ground on Family Data Sheet for this section. 



finishing the | 
graph on the | 



Then, show S 

what you | Number of people in class with at least one an- 
found out by S castor from these ethnic groups : 

Great Britain: 
Germany: 
Ireland: 

next page. 5 Eastern Europe: 

I Mediterranean: 
S Scandinavia: 
S Other Europe: 

1 Afro-American: 
S Latin America: 

5 Eskimo/Indian: 
I Asia: 
I Mid-East: 
s Canada: 
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Canada 
Mid-East 
Asia 

Eskimo/ Indian 
Latin America 
Afro-American 
Other Europe 
Scandinavia 
Med iter r .mean 
Eastern Europe 
Ireland 
Germany 
Great Britain 



0 




Ancestry of Class 



5 10 15 

Number of people in class with ancestors in each group 



20 



Mark on this chart the number of people in your class 
with ancestors in each of the groups (from "Ethnic 
Origins" section of the Class Census). Shade in all the 
spaces to the left of your mark. Which group has the 
largest number of people in it? Which has the next 
largest number? Which has the smallest number? 
Why? 

Compare this graph to the graphs on pages 54 and 55 
showing the ethnic make-up of Pennsylvania and the 
nation. How is your graph similar to each of these? 
How is it different? Why? 



Tradition! 



The musical Fiddler on the Roof, is about 
changes that happen in a little Jewish village in Rus- 
sia during the early 1900s. Tevya, the father of three 
daughters about to be married, explains in this song how 
important tradition is to the people in his village. 

[Spoken]: Because of our tradition, we've kept our balance 
for many, many years. 

Here in Anatevka, we have traditions for everything: 

How to sleep, how to eat, how to work, how to wear clothes. 

For instance, we always keep our head covered and always 
wear a little prayer shawl. This shows our constant devotion 
to God. 

You may ask, "How did these traditions get 
started?" I'll tell you ... I don't know! 
Tradition! 

And because of our tradition, everyone 
of us knows who he is and what God ex- 
pects him to do. 



Who day and night must scramble 

for a living, 
Feed a wife and children. 
Say his daily blessing? 
Who has a right as master of the house 
To have the final word at home? 

The Papa! The Papa! Tradition! 
The Papa! The Papa! Tradition! 

Who must know the way to make a 

proper home, 
A quiet home, a kosher home? 
Who must raise a family and run the home 
So Papa has time to read the Holy Book? 

The Mama! The Mama! Tradition! 
The Mama! The Mama! Tradition! 



At three I started Hebrew school. 
At ten I learned a trade. 
I hear they picked a bride for me. 
I hope she's pretty. 

And who does Mama teach 
To mend and tend and fix 
Preparing her to marry 
Whoever Papa picks? 

The daughter! The daughter! Tradition! 
The Papa, Mama! Sons! The daughter! 
Tradition! Tradition! Tradition! 
Tradition! Tradition! Tradition! 

Without our t iition 

Our lives would be as shaky as ... 

As a fiddler on the roof! 
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What do you think would happen? 

Traditions helped the people in Anatevka know what to do in their lives. But some 
things happen that do not fit traditional ways. Write what you think would happen if... 

...one of Tevj a's daughters wanted to ...someone came \.o town offering to teach 

marry a boy she fell in love with? both boys and girls to read? 



...a man who was not Jewish wanted to 
marry one of Tevya's daughters? 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 3o 



Your traditions 



FaMIUES have changed a lot since Tevya's time. But we still expect certain 
people in our families to act in certain ways or do certain things — that's tradition! What 
would Tevya's song sound like if it were written for your family and its traditions? Fill in 
the blanks in the verses below. 




Who day and night 



Tradition 



At three I 



_ At ten I - 

_ ? 

Who has the right ^ - 

? 

The - - ! The- - - - ! Tradition! And who 

The ! The - - ! Tradition! 

Who must know the way to — - 



The- 
The. 



! The- 
! The.. 



! Tradition! 
! Tradition! 



The 
Tlie 



! The- 



! Tradition! 

! The - - 



Tradition! Tradition! Tradition! 
Tradition! Tradition! Tradition! 




FAMILY 
FOLKLIFE 

Collecting family stories— a process called family folklore— will help you see how important 
traditions are to your family. Interview a family member to collect your family folklore: 

■ Read the questions on the following pages. 

■ Cut out the cards for questions you want to ask (you will not have time to ask all of them!). 

■ Arrange the question cards in the order you would like to ask them. Practice the questions. 

■ Ask an older family member your questions. Choose a quiet time for your interview. Use a 
tape recorder, if you can, to record his/her answers. 

■ Listen to the tape when you are finished with the interview. 

■ Write a few sentences about each answer on your card to share with others. 



What kind of apartm ent or house did your Whe re did the chiMreiiiDjJie family Uke. 
family live in? What was the neighborhood to play inside? Where did they like to play 

..like.? Qutsidel 




W ho slept in what room? What were the 



busiest places in the house? Why? 



What kind of plants or garden did the fami- 



ly grow? What did they do \yith the produce? 
Who worked in the garden? Were any ani- . 
mals (like pigs or chickens) raised for food? 
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Questions about 

Everyday family life 



Who lived at your house? Besides the regu- 



Who prepared, served and cleaned up after 



lar family members, what "outsiders" be- 



.came part of the family? What special 
names were they called? 



daily meals? How did the family decide 



who did the chores? 



What was the family's usual daily sched- 



Describe any mealtime or clean-up tradi- 



ul e? H ow d id everyone spend his/ her ti me 
at home? In the summer? In the winter? 



tions in your family. 



What were family meals like? What kinds 


1 

What did Saturday mean to the family? | 


of foods were served? What foods were fam- 
ily favorites? How did they become favor- 


What did Sunday mean? ^ | 


Jtes? 










; 'J 




: _ _J 
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What religious groun did your family be- 



What pets were kept? What are the funni- 



l ong to? How important was rel igion in 
your lives? 



est stories about pets in your family? . . .the 
saddest? ... the most touching? 



How were children trained and disciplined? 



What special words, sayings, or nick- 



names are^u 

they come about? Do any come from your 
ethnic background? 



What were children's duties at home? How 



How was your family like or different from 



jdM-these incre 



othe r families i n town ? W hy? 



A■;^^^•>.^•i^v^^^^^^v/.^■:s^vs^^sss^sv.^^v.^^^v.^v,K^^^^^^^^^^^Vl^^^^ssv.^^Vksssv.svrtsw.v,^■,>;v^ 
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Questions about 

Celebrating & having fun 





What did vour family do for entertainment? 


What were some favorite rhymes, chants. 


What sports were played or enjoyed as 


jokes, or songs you remember? 


spectators? 


— — - — - - 















Who visited your family often? Who did you 



What was considered "lucky** or "unlucky*' 



visit? What did family or friends do during 
visits? 



in your family? What family "luck" stories 
have you heard? 



Tell me about the children's favorite outdoor 
games? Tell me about the children's favorite 
indoor games? 



What trips did your family take? What form 
of transportation did you use? Why? What 
family trip do you reme 'er best? 



What holidays or festivals did vour family 


How and where were marriages, funerals, 5 


celebrate? What holidays were most impor- 


christenings, bar mitzvahs and other 


tant? Why? 


"once-in-a-lifetime'* celebrations held? 1 


• 


\ 

4 




— — — ^ 


— -- -- - : 


_ . . ^ . _ ■ 


How were these holidays celebrated? What 


Does your family hold reunions? Who orga- | 


was "traditional" about these celebrations? 
What new ways did your family "invent" to 
celebrate the holiday? 


nizes them? Who comes? 




■ 


- .... ... 


■ ■ ■ • •■ - ■ ■ - ~ - 







■ - - ■ - - 


.. 


How were special times like birthdays, an- 


What usually happens at the reunions or 


niversaries, new jobs, etc. celebrated? 


other get-togethers? 






- - ... 


^ -■ - 
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Questions about 

Good times & bad times 



What big events or upheavals occurred in 



the life of your fam ily or your tow n? 



How were illnesses treated in vour familv? 



What diseases or conditions were feared 



most? Did any of them ever affect your fam- 
ilv? 



What family stories have been told about 



What courtship or wedding stories have 



g ood ti mes or hard times? 



been passed down in your family? 



What stories are told of natural disasters 



What stories has vour familv told of great 



like flopdSi torna^^ 



Jbrtunes lost or made? Ajrejhey funny or 
sad? ' 



^^^^^^^sWA^•A^vA^^^^^s^s^v.s•A•A^s^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^v,vA^^^s^^s^^^^^•.^^^^^^^^s^^ss^^^^^^^s^^^^^^•.•.• V.'.' 
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What members of the familv served in the 


What stories are told about "heroes" or I 


■juilitaryL-W-haLwere their duties? Did_aiay 

see active service? What war? Where? 


"cowards" in vour familv? 


I 




- - - I 

- — - - 1 


■- - ■ - — - — ■ - — ■ — 




- - - 

- — — — ^ 




What stories have been told about their ex- 


Who did voti admire most in the family? 


periences in the service? 


Why? Who was your h^ro outside the fami- I 

jy? Why?..;; ;; 






. 




; 


ii 
ic 


— - - 


- -- - - - ii 


How did militarv service of family mem- 


When vou were vouner, what did you hope 1 


bers affect the lives of others in the family? 


to be when you grew up?_^ What became of f 
that dream? 
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Questions about 

Working 



How did the members of vour family make 


What were the responsibilities of the wom- 


a livins? 


an of the house? 

■ ■ 


. ; 

















What training did family members have to 
get for their jobs? 



lidjw^imeiiiiQldjnitside. 



the home? Why did they work? How did the 
family feel about their working? 



What were iob conditions like? 


r 

How old were the children when they start- 




ed to work? What were their jobs like? How 
much did they earn? Were they able to con- 




tinue school? If so, how? 
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Questions about 

School 



What was the neighborhood school like? 


What subjects were taucrht in school? What I 




was your fayorite? Why? 




-- - — i 




? 

- ... ... 


^ , , .. - - - . . .. 




- - ^ 

k--'-''---^- - ■ - ■ 


, ! 


How far away was the school? How did the 


What outside games and sports were 


children get there? 


played at school? What inside games were 
played at school? 











_ — _ 


— — . i 


- — - _ 




What stories do you remember about 


How many years did most people in the 


things that happened on the way to or from 
school? 


family attend school? Why? 




. . .- - — i 
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^ Questions about 

Community 



Describe the town where you lived (or the 



o ne nearest to you) . 



Who did the family sho ppi ng or marketing? 



Where and how often did they go? 



What was the most important form of 


What clubs or organizations did family 


transportation in town? 


members belong to? How important were 
these clubs to^t^^^^^ 


















When, if ever, did the family need to make a 


What community events or celebrations do 


trip to a larger town? How did you travel 
there? What memories do you have of those 


you remember? 


times? 
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Questions about 

Migration 



From what foreism country or area of the 



U.S. did each branch of your family come? 



What did they know about their destination 



before they came? How did their new home 



liye up to their expectations? 



Why did they emigrate or migfrate? 



What difficulties did they haye when they ar- 
riyed? Wh ere w a s the first place th e family 
Jived in this country ?_How often did the 



family moye? Where and why did they moye? 



When and where did they arrive? How did 



they trayel? How much did it^c^^ 

lon g did it take? 



ERIC 



As time passed, what old customs and val- 



ues were kept ? Which were not? Why? 
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Family Folklife Floorplan '# 

■ During your inU.rview, ask the person you interview to map out his/her house -^X^ 
/[St' or apartment as it was when he/she was growing up. §]J 

■ Ask them to mark what activities happened in each room of the liouse as they ^ J 
answer your interview questions. 

^yj^^^ ^> "^Jt "^Jt <^ 
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Interview 
Review 



After your interview^ 
review your answers: 



Compare your answers 
with a friend's: 



•List three family traditions or stories 
that come from your ethnic back- 
ground: 



□ 



□ 



•How are your families' traditions and 
experiences the same? 



□ 



•How are your families' traditions and 
experiences different? 



•List three family traditions or stories 
that have nothing to do with your eth- 
nic background: 



□ 



□ 



•Why are they the same or different? 



L.] 
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Ethnic Edibles 

Foods that come from our ethnic traditions jog family memories of good 
times, bad times, and everyday times. 

Ask family members for traditional recipes. Write down each recipe 
and any stories that the people who give you the recipes tell about each 
special family dish. You can help them remember good stories by asking 
questions — ^below are some questions to help you get started. 

•How long has this recipe been in the family? 

•When and where was this food usually prepared and served — 
everyday dinners, special holiday celebrations, to stretch the 
budget during tough times? 

•Who in the family has the best knack for making this food? 
How did they learn to make it? 

•Who taught you how to make this recipe? 

•What special memories do you have of preparing this food? of 
serving or eating this food? 

Remember to write down the ethnic groups these foods came from and 
the names of the family members who gave you the recipes and told 
you the stories. How many traditional family recipes r^n you find? 





inameoldisHj 



from the 



family 



f 



from thi) kitchen of 



{fKime of Qi^h) 



(fuimo ot cook. fdMicnshp to i^ijoent) 




Our FAMILY'S Migration 



Iampshire 



AWARE 
OF COLUMBIA 




ISLAND 



Immigration is only part of the story of 
how ethnic traditions spread. Famihes 
continue to migrate within the United 
States, too. 



Mark your family's 
migrations on this map. 



Mark each migration path with a difTerent pattern or color of line, 



What traditions did each 
branch pick up or leave 
behind along the way? 



ERLC 
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Mother^s family: 
Grandmother's family: 
Grandfather's family: 



Father^^* family: 
Grandmother's family: 
Grandfather's family. 



Others (aunts, uncles, brothers, 
sisters, etc.): 



Locate the areas your ancestors came from on this world map. Mark 
each area with a different color. Use a matching color to tracf; the path 
each ancestor took to his or her new home in A^nerica. How many 
stops did they make? How long did the trip take? 



In Jiis space, match ilic colors you used with ihc ancestors Uicy stand for. 




OTiaJPnnnnniBt'f 



GOOD STORIES FROM HARD TIMES 




Anyone who reads the comic strips on Sun- 
day morning, takes a child for a walk on a 
Sunday afternoon, tells a family story at dinner 
or a fairy tale before bedtime, may soon find that 
these events become family traditions. Traditions 
may be as commonplace as the evening meal with 
its ceremony of cai^ving and serving, tossing the 
salad, or ihey may be as ritualized and sanctified 
as a wedding, funeral, or Christmas celebration. 

In some instances, these traditions are ethnic in 
origin. However, this next tradition is practiced 
in families with different ethnic backgrounds: 

"We had a tradition just in our immediate family 
tnat I really liked. My father died about five 
years ago but we still carry it on. On my broth- 
er's birthday and on my birthday, the family al- 
ways has dinner together. And Dad used to sit 
down with a drink end recount the day of our 
birth: what happened, how he felt, how my 
mother felt, what was going on that day. And he 
did it every year. You know, he'd say, 'Oh 18 
years ago at this time,' or '21 years ago at this 
time,' or whatever. My brother and I have kind 
of carried that on." 

As this account suggests, storytelling is a particu- 
lar sort of traditioii, and is often part of the larger 
tradition of the evening meal or, in this case, t'le 
birthday dinner. 

In American families ilie evening meal seems to 
be the most common setting for storytelling. 
Perhaps it is not coincidental that the emotional 
satisfaction one enjoys by telling stories is ac - 
companied by the physical satisfaction one en- 
joys by eating a meal. In fact, families often 
have dinner traditions which limit storytelling to 
the latter part of the meal, after the initial urge to 
eat has been quelled a little, and relaxation be- 
comes both physically and psychologically ap- 
propriate. 



In some families storytelling is permitted only 
over dessert. In others it begins at the table and 
then moves into the more Cv^mfortable areas of 
the house. Sometimes a particular family mem- 
ber, generally an elder such as a grandfather or 
an aunt, begins with tale-telling activity, often 
with a chuckle or a twinkle in the eye. Some- 
times children begin llie storytelling by asking 
questions: what was it like iii the old days. Dad- 
dy? 

The evening meal is not only the most common 
occasion for storytelling, but food is among the 
most common topics for the stories. Cooking 
disasters, for instiUice, are a staple in the reper- 
toire of the faiTiily tale-teller. Stories are also told 
about feeding families during the Great Depres- 
sion. In one, a grandmother prepared a Depres- 
sion meal of vegetable soup and a salami. Uncle 
Bill, a young boy at the time, was throwing a dir- 
ty ball against the wall when he was not tossing it 
to the dog. King. On a misthrow, the ball 
splashed into the vegetable soup. The grand- 
mother was so enraged that she threw the hank 
of salami at the boy. King leaped up, caught it in 
his teeth and ran outside to savor it. The Depres- 
sion meal was ruined. 

This story doe^ more than treat the topic of food 
in a humorous way. It represents a break in the 
storytelling routine in a literal fashion; if any sto- 
ries were to be told around the table that night 
they certainly wouldn't after the dog ran off with 
the meiil. Family stories do not refer to the day- 
to-day routine, but to specific incidents and dra- 
matic occasions that disrupt that routine-ruined 
meals, burnt turkeys, not the usual fare. 

Transformed into story form, the incident of the 
dog and the salami was repeated as part of ordi- 
nary dinner conversation. It became part of the 
recuixing meal activities, part of the very routine 
it disrupted. Through storytelling, \hQ faux pas, 
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ihe cooking disasters, the Depression traumas, 
the Civil War cowards :ind all the other misfor- 
tunes celebrated in family stories became institu- 
tionalized; they become p:irt and parcel of holiday 
celebrations, of long rides in the car, or of the 
evening meal. Family stories serve as a way of 
m^ing the unexpected, the unforeseen, and the 
disastrous part of the smooth and routine func- 
tioning of the family. 

Family members seem aware of this function for 
their storytelling. After a particularly harrowing 
or traumatic experience the rem^yk is often hemd, 
"at least it will make a good story." Or "we'll 
look back on this tind laugh." Clearly, the story 
form makes it possible 
for people to laugh 
over incidents that were 
imything but funny at 
the time. This laugh- 
ter, which so often ac- 
companies storytelling, 
can not be overiooked. 
It signals that the trau- 
ma of the original inci- 
dent has been incorpo- 
rated into the daily 
round of family life. 



of his father :ind the role of storytelling in the 
mourning process. During the seven days of 
"sitting Shiva" as the fomial Jewish grieving 
period is called, the stories went through several 
stages. First, a period of speechless grief gave 
way to stories of his father as a saint; later they 
changed to stories of his father as an ordinary 
man; by the end, stories were told of his father 
as a trickster, a shrewd and funny man, good 
and bad by turns. These last were the permiinent 
family stories that still serve to maintain his fa- 
ther's spirit as a force in the life of his family. 

In the family, as in every community, members 
gather on certain occasions to share in their lei- 
sure. The emotional 



Storytell ifii^ serves not only to 
hrin^ the past to hear upon the 
present, hut to make tlie disrup- 
tive, disturbim^ and tra^^ic breaks 
in the roiiune part of the smooth, 
oni^oin<^ life of the community. 



The most decisive break in the routines and day- 
to-day traditions of family life is the deatli of a 
family member. One man talked about the death 



investment of the 
membere often serves 
to transform recurring 
activities into a set of 
binding traditions. 
Storytelling is a par- 
ticuUyly meaningful 
tradition in the family 
as it is in all commu- 
nities. It :>erves not 
only to bring the p/ist 
to bear upon the present, but to make the disrup- 
tive, disturbing and tragic breaks in the routines 
part of the smooth, ongoing life of the 
community. ^ 



Steven Zeitlin, "Good Stories front {lard Times," 
Festival of Ainericiin Folklifc (Washington, D.C.: 
Smillvionian Iristilution. 1978), pp. 23-24. 
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MAINSTREET 
MOSAIC 

The Ethnic Texture of 
Your Community 
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Mainstreet Mosaic 

Hie Ethnic Texture of your 
Coitimunity 



Students will: 



Define the term "community" and discuss how many cultures togeth- 
er make up tlie culture of a community. 

I Compare and contrast parallel aspects of different cultures coexisting 
within their communities. 

I Describe how ethnic groups interact in a community. 

I Gather information about ethnicity in their communities through inter- 
views, written and statistical records, photographs, artifacts, maps, 
and the landscape itself. 

I Analyze and record that information and communicate it in a mean- 
ingful way. 

I Use research skills to study ethnicity in their communities, analyze 
how ethnic groups interact locally, and communicate the results of 
their findings. 

I Appreciate the multi-ethnic nature of their local communities. 

I Cite the causes of prejudice and discrimination in local communities. 

I Identify prejudice, discrimination, and stereotyping in their 
communities. 



Unit Objectives 



About this Unit 

"Community" is an amorphous word. It can take many shapes and it is 
certainly more than just a geographical place. A major goal of this unit is 
to show exactly how complex the notion of community is. The reading, 
"American Sense of Community: Circling the Square or Hitting the 
Road" is a delightful introduction to the subject for the teacher. We 
might technically qualify for membership in many different groups, yet 
we may not "belong" to all of them. "Belonging" is a very special quali- 
ty of community that implies participating in or sharing values. 

Once this basic idea of community is developed, it is easy to understand 
how a geographic community can in reality contain many overiapping 
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communities. In other words, many communities shtire the same "turf." 
In this unit your students will explore such concepts using primary 
sources available right in the community. They will also study one way 
that ethnic groups reinforce group pride and solidarity through folk he- 



roes. 



At the end of the unit is a case study of community ethnic history, re- 
searched and presented by elementcuy students, that may provide inspir- 
ation for using local history resources to study ethnicity. 



Recommended 
activities for 
earlier grades 



Mainstreet Mosaic Map (they may find it easier to draw buildings head- 
on rather than from the top, map-style), "Mike Fink's Brag" and "The 
Ballad of John Henry" in Folk Heroes Keep Ethnic Pride Alive, Oral 
History (the biggest challenge is helping young children stick to the 
goal, otherwise, they make great interviewers and love listening to the 
imnv' 'grants' stories). 



Key Words 



community 
ethnic group 
census 
survey 

primary source 



Community local newspapers 

Resources ethnic newspapers 

photographs 

oral history 

local publications (church histories, school yearbooks, company 

anniversary programs, etc.) 
maps, current and historical 
city directories 

telephone books and other business directories 
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Notes... 

Student Exercises and Readings 




Recommended background reading for teacher: 

"American Sense of Community: Circling the Square or Hitting 

the Road" (pp. 86-88). 

"Community" is an amorphous word. It can take many shapes and it is 
certainly more than a geographical place. A major goal of this unit is to 
show exactly how complex the notion of community is. The reading, 
"American Sense of Community: Circling the Square or Hitting the 
Road" is a delightful introduction to the subject and can provide you 
with many images about community to discuss with your students. The 
article builds on the ideas about family folklore introduced in the previ- 
ous unit. The author believes that the ideal of community life "has been 
and is still central to our values from the beginnings of our country." 
The quilting bee, the town square, and the square dance are offered as 
analogies of "community." After you read the article, discuss these ide- 
as with your students and ask them to think of other community analo- 
gies, perhaps more relevant to their lives. 

In the first paragraph the author describes his notion of community: 
"Community is composed of people meeting regularly who have inherit- 
ed or developed ways of celebrating their sense of coming together" (p. 
86). Ask the class if they agree with this definition. Are there communi- 
ties that do not meet regularly? What does it mean to "celebrate their 
sense of coming together"? Can they come up with their own definition? 
Does sitting at lunch together in the cafeteria every day constitute a com- 
munity? Are the school band and the football team separate communities 
within the school? 



Students will: 



An Ethnic Portrait 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I mill iiiiiHii 

pages 54-55 



•Compare the ethnic make-up of their class, Pennsylvania, and the 
United States. 

•Hypothesize reasons for any similarities or dif^ences. 

On pages 54-55 are bar graphs generated from summaries of the 1980 
census (abstracts of recent census statistics are made available, although 
the actual records remain confidential until 75 years have passed to pro- 
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tect the privacy of individuals) that show the ethnic inake-up of Pennsyl- 
vania and the nation as a whole. Have students compiu-e the two graphs. 
Which bar is the longest on each graph? Which is the shortest? For what 
ethnic categories are Pennsylvania's bars longer than the United States'? 
For which ethnic categories are Pennsylvania's bars shorter thiin the 
United States'? Which biu-s are about the same length? How are they dif- 
ferent? What might exphiin these differences and simihirities? Now, in 
the same way, compare these two graphs with the class census chm 
done eiirlier (p. 17). How is the ethnic make-up of the class the same as 
that of Pennsylvania and the United States? How is it different? What 
might explain the simihuities and differences? 

Mainstreet Mosaic Map 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinT^ 

pages 56-57 Students will: 

•Identify evidence of community ethnicity in businesses, churches, res- 
taurants, and organizations in the central business district of 
their community. 

•Formulate questioi>s about ethnic background to ask of tlie owners of 
these establishments. 

Demonstrate to the students how much ethnicity is a part of the everyday 
life of your community by randomly browsing through the Yellow Pag- 
es 0" a local community directory and picking out several bits of "evi- 
dence" — a Greek Orthodox or African Methodist Episcopal (AME) 
church, a pizza shop or Chinese restaurant, a Polish Falcons lodge, an 
Italian tailor, a German baker, or an Irish pub. Ask them if they can 
think of any other orgiinization or businesses with ethnic names or prod- 
ucts or services. Then have students walk or ride along a business dis- 
trict in your community, miu-king on the blank Mainstreet Mosaic Map 
(pp.56-57) any evidence of ethnicity (give them examples like those list- 
ed above) they find. Depending on your circumstances, tliis may work 
best as a homework assignment. If tliey are unable to guess what ethnic 
groups are represented by certain names and it is feasible in your com- 
munity, have them politely ask — in person or by phone — someone at tlie 
establishment for more information (they should explain the project and 
the reason for the request, of course!). 
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If you wish, expand on this idea and have students each formulate three 
questions and contact several of the businesses or organizations to ask 
the questions. Then they can pool their informatic and annotate their 
maps. Either way, color code the ethnic groups on the map to better see 
the proportion of the various ethnic groups in the community. Compare 
this geographical information with the Class Census chart on page 17. 
Are there any ethnic groups represented on the map that are not on tlie 
chart? Are there any ethnic groups represented on the chart that :ire not 
on the map? What could be tlie reason for aiiy differences or similarities 
between the map and the chart? 

Option I 

If your community does not have a clear-cut business district, try this 
method of making a Mainstreet Mosaic Map, instead. Get a large map of 
your township or borough from your municipal office. Using the stu- 
dents' memory, the Yellow Pages, local newspapers or directories — list 
on slips of paper the names and addresses of all the ethnic establish- 
ments you can find. (Be sure to tell the students to wrtch for and write 
down ethnic establishments they see on the way to school or while driv- 
ing ai'ound with their parents,) Find where each establishment is located 
on the map and pin the paper slip with the establishment's name onto 
the map. Is tliere any place in town where a p:irticular ethnic group con- 
centrates? 

Option II (or follow-up activity) 

Create a walk-on gamcboard using the infomiation discovered about 
various ethnic businesses in town. Sew two white plastic disposable ta- 
blecloths together to make a squ:ire. Draw 20 or 24 blocks (five or six 
on each side) around the outside of the game boLird with permanent 
marker. After researching businesses, churches, and organizations that 
show the ethnic background of your community, each student selects 
one of these businesses or organizations to include in the game. Each 
student writes three questions about his/her selection on a separate index 
card and draws the establishment in one of the blocks. When the game- 
board and g^ime cards are finished, the class is divided into two teams. 
Each team chooses one player to be its '^walking marker.'' The two 
markers stand on the first space. Both teams roll the die^ — the team rol- 
ling the highest number has the first turn. The first player ^ol^^e die 
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and selects a question from the top of the card stack. He/she may an- 
swer the question or call on someone from his/her team to answer. If 
the answer is correct, the marker moves the number of spaces rolled. If 
the answer is not correct, the marker stays in place and the other team 
rolls the die. The first team to get through the community to the end is 
the winner. 

Ethnic Folk Heroes Keep Ethnic Pride Alive 

iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiinuiiiniiiiiiiiiiii^ 

pages 58-77 Background reading for teacher: 

"Ethnicity as Expressed in Organizational Life," Philip Rosen (p. 89) 

Students will: 

•Read the stories of three ethnic folk heroes. 
•Write a "brag" about themselves. 

•Visualize and draw the story told in a song about an ethnic folk hero. 

•Write a tale of a folk hero appropriate for today. 

Ethnic groups, along with family traditions, serve an imponanl role in 
preserving a sense of ethnic identity among its members. Very ofien it 
is membership in an ethnic group — perhaps a church, social, or political 
organization — that separates those who identify with an ethnic group 
from those who are not even aware of the j* own ethnjcity. "E'thnicily ns 
Expressed in Organizational Life" provides background for the teacher 
on the topic of ethnic organizations, how and why they 'Arc foniied, and 
how they continue to serve their groups as needs change. 

One way ethnic (or occupation) gi'oups have ti'aditionally fos'ered this 
sense of pride and belonging — often to counteract the prejudice and dis- 
crimination they met from the "majority"-— is through tall tales and 
songs of super-heroes belonging to their gtoup, We have i-eprintt*d trit; 
stories of three ethnic "super-heroes" who are associated with Pennsyl- 
vania for reading, singing, or read-aloud in the classroom. 

Mike Fink. Mike Fink was a real Scotch-Irish keelboat drfver from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans during the late 17(X)s and eaiiy ISOOs before 
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the days of steamboats. He was born at Fort Pitt (which later became 
Pittsburgh) in 1770, but started travelling the rivers at an early age. 
Boatmen would pass the long hours on the river by trying to top each 
other with outrageous boasts about their meanness, bravery, and 
strength. Mike Fink's brags and his rowdy behavior were notorious! 
His biggest rival in sharp-shooting and bragging was Davy Crockett. 
Ask several students to practice bragging "Mike Fink's Brag" (p. 58) 
and then have all of them perform the brag for the class. Have the stu- 
dents vote for the student with the *'braggiest-"sounding brag. Then 
have them write a brag about themselves. They should start by listing cn 
their worksheet (p. 59) all the things they are good at or proud of — 
remind them that Mike would not have been timid about praising him- 
self! Then they can write a brag about themselves based on their list of 
accomplishments, being sure to exaggerate as much as possible. When 
the brags are finished, students can read them aloud in their most brag- 
ging voices. 

John Henry. One of America's most popular folk songs was about 
the black railroad worker John Henry. He was a real person who 
worked throughout the South, and the states of Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and West Virginia, laying track in the 1870s and 1880s. Supposed- 
ly, John Henry could "dri\ t steel" faster and longer than any man on 
eanh. When the railroad ir. reduced a steam hammer, everyone thought 
John Henry had met his matcii. "The Ballad of John Henry" tells the 
story of the day John Henry challenged the new steam hammer. This 
ibiksong was a favorite of black workers who took pride in such a su- 
perman and of the labor movement who sung it to mourn the loss of jobs 
♦o machines. Teach the song (p. 60) to the students, discuss what i'; 
happening in the song, then have them draw John Henry in his duel 
with llie steam hammer on the worksheet on page 61. 

Joe Magarac. Joe Magarac was a different kind of steel man who 
grew in the imaginations of the Croatian steelworkers of Pittsburgh. 
Stories of Joe's prowess at steelmaking fostered pride in the new immi- 
grants, while the jokes about his "greenhorn" ways helped them laugh at 
ihernselves as they met some of the difficulties of adjusting to life in 
Arnewca— sjvcii tlie word "magarac" means "jack-ass"! The story of "Joe 
Magarac and his USA Citizen Papers" has a semi-serious ending, how- 
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ever. In spite of the fact the Joe sacrifices himself to save the batch of 
steel he was working on, he (as part of a steel beam in a new buildinj, in 
Washington) overhears politicians making anti-immigrant ethnic slurs. 
All ends well as Joe conies back to life to right this injustice. The story 
of Joe Magarac makes a perfect read-aloud story since it is long, but full 
of humorous repetition. 

After reading the story of Joe Magarac, brainstorm a list of occupations 
of today that have replaced keelboatmen, railroadmen, and steelworkers. 
Here are a few ideas to start with: computer expert, truck driver, pizza 
maker, television reporter, bus driver, auto mechanic, robot inventor, 
fast-food hamburger maker, astronaut, weather reporter, aisc jockey, 
etc. Then, have students write and illustrate a storv of a folk hero for to- 
day (pp. 75-77). 



Oral History 



Hiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



pages 78-84 
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Background reading for teacher: 

"Hands-On the Past: The Rivervlew Children's Center Museum Pro- 
ject," Susan K. Donley (pp. 90-93). 

Students will: 

•Set an interview goal and plan effective questions to achieve that gcal. 
•Conduct a practice interview. 

•Conduct an interview of an immigrant in their community. 

No intellectual experience surpasses b^ing able to talk with someone 
who actually witnessed an important event. That immediacy is the 
.strength of oral history, a method of historical resetu-ch that has gained 
more and more acceptance in the last few decades as historians have 
turned their attention from the "Captains and Kings" of history to every- 
day people. Children can excel at conducting oral history interviews 
when they lye trained with several simple, but critical skills: (1) setting a 
goal for the intei'view, (2) planning nuestions to ask that are open-ended 
rather then close-ended, and (3) practicing the questions unt'l they are 
comfortable with them (p. 78). They will need help finding interview- 
ees, but by asking around town, you should have no trouble finding im- 
migrants of all ages and circumstances who would be willing to visit the 
classroom to be interviewed. 
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The most important way to ensure the success of an interview is to set an 
achievable goal. Setting a goal involves describing the main purpose of 
the interview in a single, simple sentence. The establishment of a goal 
gives the children direction both in creating questions and in conducting 
the interview. Before students begin to work on their individual interview 
goals, explain the overall general goal for the interviews — that they want 
to find out more about immigration. Check the children's goals to see that 
they are not too specific ("I want to find out if they had bikes when he 
was a kid," or "I v/ant to know how high the water got in the 1936 
flood'O, where children might be substituting a .,ingle question for the 
goal. Also, check to make sure their goals are not too general ("I want to 
know about Ireland," or "I warn to know about what you^ life used to be 
like"), where children give no direction to the interviewee. \ good goal 
should be specific enough to be reached during the interview, yet general 
enough to allow freedom to develop a series of related questions. 

Planning and writing a variety of questions ahead of time makes conduct- 
ing an interview easier. Remind the children that a good way to **get the 
total picture" and mett their goal is t) use a variety of the question words. 
Ask students to give examples of questions beginning with each of the 
questions words — who, what, when, where, why, and how. Help them 
to figure out what kind of infcmiation is requested by each question word 
O*who'' asks about a person, "where" asks about a place, **when" asks 
about a time, "how" asks about a manner or way, "why" asks for a rea- 
son, "what" asks about a specific thing or action. Contrast the informa- 
tion gained by using these questions words with the yes-no answers giv- 
en to other kinds of questions like, "Do you. . .?," "Is it. . .?" To help 
students develop a variety of questions for their interview, have them 
write at least one question that will help them reach tlieir goal for each of 
the question words on page 79. 

Practice before the interview should, at the very least, include reading the 
qutoticns aloud and learning to use the tape recorder if one v/ill be used. 
Practicing their questions alerts students to the types of responses they 
might expect and gives them a feeling of confidence about conducting an 
interview with a sti^anger. If there is time, aji even better approach is to 
have students conduct a practice interview. Here are two approaches; 

Practice interview L Pair off children in tlie classroom. Asbign them 
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the goal of finding out three new things about their classmates. Ask stu- 
dents to generate q'iestions and write them down before beginning. This 
type of inierview allows them complete responsibility for the content and 
flow of questions in an entire interview. Interviewing a classmate, howev- 
er, does not simulate the atmosphere of interviewing an unfamiliar adult. 

Practice interview IL Invite a guest to the class who is somewhat familiar 
to the students (another teacher or school staff member, maybe). Before 
the interviewee comes to the class, divide the students into six groups, one 
for each of the question words. Set a goal with the class. Let each group 
work independently to generate questions beginning with their "word." 
Children can then select from their list several questions to ask the guest. 
When the guest comes, each group of children can take turns asking their 
questions. Allow time for follow-up questions. When the guest leaves, 
talk together about the interview: did we meet our goal; what new infor- 
mation did we learn; what can we do better next time? 

After practicing their interview skills, students are ready to interview their 
immigrant. An effective way to structure the interview is to arrange the stu- 
dents into small groups, one for each immigrant. The group decides on their 
goal together, develops their questions together, and decides how the ques- 
tions will be asked. They should also assign someone to be in charge of run- 
ning the tape recorder and someone else to make certain the release form (p. 
80) is signed 

During an interview children are "bombarded " with facts and storits. A fol- 
low-up discussion helps them analyze, interpret, and synthesize information 
from the interview so that they can use it well. After the interviews, debrief 
students by having them complete the form on page 81. Discuss what they 
learned about immigration. If you plan on linking this interview with the mi- 
gration stories in Unit III, have then i answer the questions on pages 110-113 
while the interview is fresh. 

As a final activity, have the students write a short biography of the immi- 
grant they interviewed (pp. 82-84). Space is provided for them to draw or 
paste a portrait of the person and draw a scene from his^er life. Students 
should also mark important events in their interviewees' lives on the timelire 
provided. 

This method for teaching oral history skills wav piloted during the Rivervie v Children's 
Center Museum Project in 1982 and is used by permission. 
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Ancestry of Pennsylvania, 1980 




Cc'iriada 
Mid-East 
Asia 

Eskin^.o/lndian 
Latin Arr erica 
Afro- American 
Other Europe 
Scandinavia 
Mediterranean 
Eastern Europe 
Ireland 
Gerrrany 
Great Britain 
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This graph shows the percentages of people who 
reported one or more ancestry groups on the last 
United States census. 

People who reported more than one nationality were 
included in more than one group, so percentages do not 
add up to 100%. 

Compare this chart with your class census chart (p. 17) 
and the U.S.A. ancestry chart (p. 55). What could be 
the reasons for the differences or similarities? 
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This graph shows the percentages of people who 
reported one or more ancestry groups on the last 
United States census. 

People who reported more than one nationality were 
included in more than one gi'oup, so percentages do not 
add up to 100%. 

Compare this chart with your class census chart (p. 
17) and the Pennsylvania ancestry chart (p. 54). What 
could be the reasons for the differences or similarities? 
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Mainstreet 



(nanie of street) 



Find a business district in or near your neighborhood. 

Walk or r'de along the street. 

Mark buildings on this map where there are: 

• ethnic organizations (churches, clubs, etc.) 

• businesses that sell an ethnic product (kielbassi, pizza, rehgious items, etc.) 

• busii osses run by people whose ethnic background you recognize by their name. 
Write the name of the business, what they sell or do, and their ethnic background on 
each building. 
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Folk Heroes 

keep ethnic pride alive 



NORTHWEST lumberjacks had Paul Bunyan. Penn- 
sylvania had its own ethnic folk heroes — Scotch-Irish 
riverboatman Mike Fink, Croatian steelman Joe Mag- 
arac, and John Henry, a Black who passed through 
laying track for the railroad. 

Read the stories of these ethnic supermen.... 




Mike Fink was born in 
1770 at Fort Pitt in Pitts- 
burgh. He was a rowdy, 
sharp- shooting riverboat 
man who shipped keelboats 
up and down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers until 
steamboats took over river 
travel. Mike Fink loved to 
brag in a great roaring 
voice... 



Botkin, B. A., ed. "Fink's Brag," A Treasury|:| 
of American Folklore. New York: Bonanzai 
Books, 1983, p.57. 



I'm a Salt River roarer! 
I'm a ring-tailed squealer! 
Fm a reg'lar screamer from 
the ol' Massassip'! WHOOP! 
I'm the very infant that refused 
his milk before its eyes were open, 
and called out for a bottle of old Rye! 
I love the women an' I'm chockful 
o' fight! I'm half wild horse and 
half cock-eyed alligator and the rest o' 
me is crooked snags an' red-hot 
snappin' turkle. I can hit like 
fourth-proof lightnin' an' every lick I 
make in the woods lets in an acre o' 
sunshine. I can out-run, out-jump, 
out-shoot, out-brag, out-drink, an' 
out-lightj rough-an'-tumble, no holts 
barred, ary man on both sides the 
river from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans an' back ag'in to St. Louiee. 
Come on, you flatters, you bargers, 
you milk-white mechanics, an' see 
how tough I am to chaw! I ain't 
had a fight for two days an' I'm 
spilein' for exercise. 
Cock-doodle-do! 
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Now, its your turn to brag! 

Write a brag about yourself. 

First, in the space below, make a list of all the things you are good at doing, your best 
accomplishments, and other things about yourself that you are proud of: 



□ 



[] 



LI 



□ 



Now, write your brag in the space below. Be .sure to exaggerate — that is what 
bragging is all about! 
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JOHNHENRYWASABTJLCK"STEEL'DRr/ER"on the railroad. He was born in Alaba- 
ma, but worked thoughout Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland in the 1880s. 
His job was to hammer in the railroad spikes as new tracks were laid down and he did it 
better than anyone else. This famous folk song tells about the day the boss replaced the 
steel-drivers with a steam-powered hammer. 



The Ballad of 

John Henry 



When John Henry was a little baby, 

Sitting on his papa's knee, 

Well he picked up a hammer and a little 

piece of steel. 
Said "hammer's gonna be the death of me 

Lord, Lord! Hammer's gonna be the 

death of me." 

The captain said to John Henry, 
"I'm gonna bring that steam drill around, 
I'm gonna bring that steam drill out on the 
job, 

I'm gonna whup that steel on down." Lord, 
Lord! (Sing last line four times) 

John Henry told his captain, 
"Lord a man ain't nothing but a man. 
But before I'd let your steam drill beat me 
down, 

I'd die with a hammer in my hand!" Lord, 
Lord! (Sing last line four times) 

John Henry said to his shaker, 

"Shaker why don't you sing? 

Because I'm swinging thirty pounds from 

my hips on down; 
Just listen to that cold steel ring." Lord, 

Lord! (Sing last line four times) 

Now the captain said to John Henry, 
"I believe that mountain's caving in." 
John Henry said right back to the captain. 



"Ain't nothing but my hammer pucking 
wind." Lord, Lord! (Sing last line four 
times) 

Now the man that invented the steam drill. 
He thought he was mighty fine; 
But John Henry drove fifteen feet. 
The steam drill only made nine. Lord, 
Lord! (Sing last line four times) 



John Henry hammered in the mountains, 
His hammer was striking fire. 
But he worked so hard, it broke his poor, 
poor heart 

And he laid down his hammer and he died. 
Lord, Lord! (Sing last line four tin^ns) 

From Pete Seeger, American Favorite Ballads (NY: Oak 
Publications, 1961). 
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Draw John Henry beating the steam hammer. 





John Henry 

A Steel-Drivin' man 
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FOLKSTORIES ABOUT BRAGGING HEROES help ethnic groups feel proud of them- 
selves and their accomplishments. Sometimes these stories also help new immigrants 
laugh about the troubles they have adjusting to life in America. Below is a story Croatian 
steelworkers told about a steel "superman," Joe Magarac. 



JOE MAGARAC 

and his U.S A* Citizenship Papers 



If anybody asks, '"Who was the greatest steelman 
that ever was?" you say, "Joe Magarac." And you'll 
be right, by golly! Because he was the best feller for 
making steel in the whole world. 

Yoh! That Joe Margarac, he was a real steel 
man. He was born on an ore mountain in the Old 
Country. He was even made of steel himself. Sure 
Mike — he was solid steel all over. 

He was a big feller, too. Not so big high, maybe. 
Only seven or eight fi^et tall, about. But he was as big 
around as the smokestack on the steel mill. His 
arms were as strong as steel rails. His fingers werf 
stronger than any other man's arms. He could nev- 
er get a hat big enough, and he wore Size 18 extra- 
special wide-last triple-soled safety-toe shoes. Oh, 
he was one fine, big, strong feller.... 

Nobody ever knew about Joe Magarac until Mes- 
trovich's party at Plotsky's farm. 

So we'll start with Steve Mestrovich. 

O.K. Maybe fifty, sixty, hundred years ago, Steve 
Mestrovich was living in the town of Braddock 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Steve was only a little feller, 
but he was as proud as aiiything. He was proud of his 
bushy mustache. He was proud of being a U.S.A. cit- 
izen. He was proud of being the best cinderman in 
the steel mill. He was proud of the way his missus 
cooked. He was proud of his little house on a hill, 
where he could look down and see the steel mill in 
the valley. Most of all, he was proud of his daughter 
Mary. 

This Mary, she was the prettiest girl in the Mon- 
ongahela Valley. She had big blue eyes and goldy 
hair, and she could dance the polka better than any- 
body. All the young fellers wanted to marry her. 
Mary liked Pete Pussick best of all. But whenever 
she talked of marrying him, Steve shook his head. 

"Mary," he said, ''yon are the prettiest girl any- 
where. You are daughter of me, Steve Mestrovich, 
best cinderman in steel mill. When you get mar- 
ried you gone catch best and strongest man for hoos- 
band." 



Mary always answered, "Pete Pussick is plenty 
strong feller."... 

Steve said, "By golly, I am tired hearing every 
feller say he is right man for Mary's hoosband. I 
gone have strongest man anywhere in my fambly, 
you betcha....But I joost have good idea. This Sunday 
I will give party at Plotsky's farm in country. Eve- 
rybody come. We will have contest to find out who is 
really strongest man. And that feller will be hoos- 
band for Mary."... 

As soon as the fellers left, Steve began to get 
things ready for the party. He went to Pittsburgh, 
where he ordered two barrels of beer from the brew- 
ery. Mary helped his missus make prune jack to 
drink and cakes to eat. They made big pots of polne- 
na kapusta — nieat and rice wrapped in cabbage 
leaves.... 

Come Sunday, Steve and his missus and Mary 
went out to Plotsky's farm in the country. In a field 
by the river a little platform had been built. It was 
fixed up pretty like the Fourth of July, with flags and 
red, white and blue paper. Next to it stood a long table 
with prune-jack, the two barrels of beer, cakes, and 
pots of polnena kapusta. On the other side of the plat- 
form was the gypsy band from Braddock, playing 
fiddles. Nice sun was shining, and the people were 
walking around feeling good.... 

Along about the middle of the afternoon, Steve 
walked up on the platform. He told the gypsies to stop 
playing and held up his hand. 

"All right," he said, 
"now I will make speech 
about the contest. For a 
long time all the young 
fellers want to marry my 
daughter, prettiest girl any- 
where. Each feller say he is 
best and strongest man, 
make best hoosband for Mary. 
By golly, I get sick of all that 
talk. Now we gone find out who 
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is really the strongest r^an.' 

He pointed to three long bars of steel in front of the 
platform. 

"Everybody see those dolly bars from steel mill? 
First one weighs three hundred and fifty pounds. 
Second one, five hundred pounds. Third one is from 
bloomer mill and weighs as much as other two 
put together: 

All the people looked at the dolly bars. 

"O.K.," said Steve. "Now all you young 
fellers try to lift those dolly bars. The 
strongest and best man will be hoosband 
for Mary, daughter of me, Steve Mestro- ! 
vich, best cinderman in steel mill, you 
betcha." 

Everybody cheered while the young fellers 
stood up and took off their shirts. Most of them 
could lift up the first dolly bar. But the only ones 
who could lift up the second dolly bar were 
Pete Pussick, Eli Stanoski and 
Andy Dembroski. 

"Now you try to lift that big 
dolly bar," said Steve. "By gol- 
ly, that is some big hunk 
steel." 

Eli Stanoski was 
the first to try. He 
smiled as he bent 
over ar/^ took a 
good grip on the 
dolly 
bar. ...He 
pulled 




and the smile came off his face. He couldn't move the 
dolly bar an inch. Andy Dembrosky was the next to 
try. First he went to the table and had a littb d: ;-^k ol 
prune-jack. Then he bent over and pulled. The dolly 
bar didn't move.... 

"Come on, Pete," said Steve. "Your turn now.*" 

Pete Pussick nodded his head. He wdkf^d all 
around the dolly bar. He walked 
around six times, mayb^, looking? 
it over. He rubbed a little dir ; on 
his hands. He hitched up liis 
pants. He braced his feet r.fji^inst 
the ground, bent down, and 
pulled. No good— he couldn't lift 
that dolly bar...»Once more he 
pulled. This time he pulled so hard 
that his hands slipped and he fell 
down on the ground. 

Before he could get up 
again, somebody in the 
crowd laughed: "Ho! 
Ho!" 

'*Who is mak- 
ing laugh at me?" 
yelled Pete Pus- 
sick. "Maybe 
you think is easy 
job to lift this 
dolly bar. You 
such a strong 
feller, why 
don't you 
left 'em 
yourself?" 

"O.K.," 
said a 
voice, and 
a feller 
came 
walking 
out of the 
crowd. 
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"Looky!" said everybody. **Yoh!" 

Because that feller was seven or eight feet tall, 
about. He was as big around as the smokestack on 
the steel mill fence. ...He was dressed in Old Coun- 
try clothes, with a little cap on his head. His pants 
were too short for him, and so was his jacket. 

Still laughing, he rolled up his sleeves. With one 
hand he took hold of the dolly bar. With tne other 
hand he took hold of Pete Pussick. He lifted them 
both above his hf^ad, gave them a good shake, then put 
them down on the ground. Picking up the dolly bar 
again, he twisted it in his two big hands. Sure 
Mike — he twisted it like a piece of wire. 

All lh(^ people watched him, their eyes and mouths 
wide open.... 

**Who are you, mister?" asked Steve in a small 
voice. 

"Joe Magarac," answered the man. 'That is my 
name — Joe Magarac." 

Ho! When the people heard that, they let out one 
big laugh. Steve shook all over. His missus doubled 
up laughing. Mary giggled. Pete Pussick laughed 
so hard he couldn't stand up. Because in the Slovak 
language magarac means jackass-donkey. 

"Oh, my!" said everybody. 'That is some r ae. 
Joe Magarac — Joe Jackass-Donkey." 

Joe Magarac smiled. 

"Sure," he said. "Joe Magarac— that is me. I am 
big and strong and can work like magarac. I was 
born on ore mountain in Old Country, and I joost 
come to U.S.A. to work in steel mill. I am only real 
steel man in world. Looky, I show you." 

He pulled off his shirt, and what do you think? He 
was made of steel all over. He thumped himself on 
his chest with his big fist. It made a noise like 
steel — ^bongk! bongk! 

'Tou are joost the man I was waiting for," said 
Steve, taking Joe Magarac up on the platform. **You 
are strongest man anywhere, and you gone be hoos- 
band for my Mary." 

Making a little bow, Joe Magarac took off his cap 
to Mary. 

"By golly," he said, "you are prettiest girl I see in 
all my life. But I can't be hoosband for you." 

•my not?" asked Steve. 

"Joe Magarac got no time to sit around house with 



missus," said Joe Magarac. "Joe Magarac work all 
the time, make plenty steel. Joost work and eat, 
that's all. Better for Mary to marry Pete Pussick. 
Next to me, he is strongest man. And I think Mary 
likes him best of all." 

"That is right," said Mary. 

Andy Dembroski pushed his way up to the plat- 
form. 

"Hey, you Steve Mestrovich!"* he hollered. "If Joe 
Magarac is not hoosband for Mary, then you don't 
have strongest man in world in your fambly. What 
do you say about that, huh?" 

Steve took off his hat and scratched his head. 

Then he said, "Joost a minute." Turning to Joe 
Magarac, he asked, *Tou maybe got Uncle John in 
Old Country?" 

"No got Uncle John," answered Joe... 

*Tou got maybe Uncle Stanley?" 

"No. No Uncle Stanley." 

"You got Aunt Sophie, maybe?" 

Joe Magarac nodded his head. "Aunt Sophie I 
got." 

"Ho!" said Steve. "I got Aunt Sophie in Old Coun- 
try, too. You are my cousin for sure! That's what I 
think all the time. So you are in my fambly, even if 
you don't be Mary's hoosband." 

After that Steve didn't waste one little bit of time. 
He got a priest and an altar boy, and Mary was mar- 
ried to Pete Pussick. Steve gave away the bride and 
Joo Magarac was best man. Joe Magarac asked 
St'3ve where there was a boarding house in Brad- 
dock. 

"What for you want boardinghouse?** said Steve. 
*You are my cousin, you come live with me. Mary 
will get house of her own with Pete Pussick and we 
will have plenty room." 

"I like that fine," said Joe Magarac. "Because 
your missus makes the best polnena kapusta I ever 
taste anyplace." 

Steve's missus smiled and said, "You are nice 
feller, Joe Magarac. I am glad you hve with us." 

"Sure," said Steve. "You are greenhorn joost like 
I was when I come from Old Country. But I will get 
you job in mill, U.S.A. citizen papers, everything." 

So Joe Magarac went home with Steve and his 
missus. When they got to the house, he looked down 
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at the stee) mill in the val- 
ley. He saw the smoke pour 
ing out of the smokestacks. 
He saw the red and yellow fire 
the furnaces. He heard the 
noise of the mill and 
the whistle of 
trains. 

"By golly; 
he said, **this is 
fine place! 
This is fine 
country! I gone 
catch U.S.A. cit 
izen papers and be an 
American. Then I make best 
steel in world for U.S.A., 
you betcha your life!** 

Early the next morning 
Steve took Joe Magarac to his 
foreman at the steel mill. He 
asked the foreman to give 
Joe Magarac a job. 

^'Well. ni try him out,** 
said the foreman. 

Right away Joe Magarac^ 
started working on Number 7 
open-hearth furnace. First h 
threw in ore, scrap, lime- 
stone — everything to make 
steel. Then he sat in the fur- 
nace door, with the fire com- 
ing up around him. As the ore 
melted, he stirred it with his 
big hands.... 

After the ore melted, he 
scooped up a little steel. He 
tasted it, blowing the steam 
out through his nose. 

''She's cook up good,'* he 
said. *Time to tap *em 
out** 

Crawling 
into the furnace, 
he dumped the 
steel into ingot 
molds with his 
hands. He jumped 




out, ran to the other end of the 
mill, and again picked up the 
steel. He squeezed it 
through his fingers, 

making rails. He 
made eight 
rails at a 
time, four 
with each 
hand. He 
made rails 
faster and 
better than 
anybody, 
you betcha! 

"How 
you like?" 
Joe Magarac 
asked the 
foreman. 

"By golly!'* 
said the foreman, 
over and over 
again. "By golly!" 

"What I tell you?" 
said Steve proudly. 
"My cousin Joe 
Magarac is best 
steel man in 
world." 

And the other 
men in the mill 
said, "That Joe 
Magarac, he is 
a magarac for 
sure." 

Come payday, 
Joe Magarac went 
with Steve to a cloth- 
ing store. He got him 
a Sunday suit, neck- 
tie, work pants, 
work shirts — 
everything. He 
couldn't get a hat big 

enough, 
^^ii^ft but he 

bought the 
largest 
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one there was. At the Star Shoe Comer he bought a 
pair of Size 18 extra-special wide-last triple soled 
safety-toe shoes. Then he went to the store next door 
and bought a washtub. When he got home he fixed it 
up with a lid and a handle and used it for a lunch 
bucket. Every day Steve's missus filled it up mth 
polnena kapusta for his lunch. 

Joe Magarac had been making steel for two or 
three weeks, about, when one day a man came walk- 
ing into the mill. He was dressed up fine, in a 
Prince Albert coat. He was smoking a big long ci- 
gar. Everybody worked harder than ever, because 
he was the superintendent of the mill. He walked 
along until he saw Joe Magarac making steel with 
his hands. 

"It can't be," he said. "But it is. Isn't it?'' 

"Is," said Steve. "^ .at is Joe Magarac, cousin of 
me, Steve Me^rrcrlch, btjtt cinderman in mill. He 
is real steel man." 

"Sure, Mr. Boss Super," said Joe Magarac. And 
he thumped himself on the chest — bongk! bongk! 

**What kind of man are you? Where are you 
from?" the super asked. 

"Joost come from Old Country," answered Joe 
Magarac. 

"A greenhorn, eh?" 

'That is right, Mr. Boss Super. But pretty soon I 
gone catch U.S.A. citizen papers. Then I will be 
American like everybody else." 

"Citizen papers, eh?" said the super. "You'll have 
to save up some money first. It will cost you a thou- 
sand dollars to become a citizen." 

"It only cost me five dollars. Boss Super," said 
Steve. 

The super shook his head. 

'That's because you're a small man," he said. 
"For a big man it costs more. Big man, big citizen- 
it cost more. Joe will have to pay about a thousand 
dollars. Turn out a lot of steel, Joe^ Save your mon- 
ey, and by and by you'll have enough to become a cit- 
izen." 

The super gave a little laugh, blew out smoke 
rings, and walked away. 

"I think maybe Boss Super make joke," said 
Steve. 

''Why should Boss Super make joke with green- 



horn like me?" said Joe Magarac. "By golly, I got to 
get thousand dollars so I can catch U.S.A. citizen pa- 
pers. 

All day Joe Magarac worried about what to do... 

"Steve," he said, "I got good idea how to make 
plenty money for U.S.A. citizen papers. I will work 
day turn and night turn, make double money." 

"When you gone sleep?" asked Steve. 

"Steel nan don't need sleep," laughed Joe Maga- 
rac. "Joost work and eat Joe Magarac — that's me." 

They hurried over to the foreman and asked him 
to give Joe Magarac an extra job. And what do you 
think? The foreman said no. He said he never heard 
of such a thing. Joe Magarac or no Joe Magarac, no- 
body could work day and nvght. 

Slowly Joe Magarac and Steve left the mill. They 
walked up the hill to Steve's house without saying a 
word. They washed and sat down at the table to eat. 
Just as Steve's missus was bringing f.hem a pot of 
polnena kapu.sta. Steve banged his fist on the table. 

uie said, "Joe Magarac, I know what you gone do. 
You go over to Homestead mill, catch job there, too. 
You don't tell them you have job in Braddock. You 
work day turn in one place, night turn in the other. 
You make double money, and you save enough for 
U.S.A. citizen papers." 

Steve's missus folded her arms and gave Steve a 
look. 

"Better you not be such a Smarty Aleck, Mr. Steve 
Mestrovich," she said. "Maybe Joe Magarac will get 
into trouble if he works in two mills." 

"You think I will get trouble, Steve?" asked Joe 
Magarac. 

Steve leaned back in his chair. He winked one 
eye, pulled his mustache, and snapped his red sus- 
penders. 

"Ho!" he said. "You do what I tell you. Everything 
gone be O.K." 

Joe Magarac ate some polnena kapusta, then took 
a streetcar to Homestead. He got a job there, and af- 
ter that he worked day and night. As soon as the quit- 
ting-time whistle blew in Homestead, he took a 
streetcar to Braddock. As soon as the quitting-time 
whistle blew in Braddock, he took a streetcar to 
Homestead. He made good steel in both places, and 
he saved his money to get his U.S.A. citizen papers. 
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Joe Magarac had been working in Homestead for 
two or three weeks, about, when one day the superin- 
tendent came walking through the mill. Just like 
the Braddock super, he was dressed up fine in a 
Prince Albert coat. Just like the Braddock super, he 
smoked a big cigar. This super didn't like to talk 
much. He stopped in front of Joe Magarac, looked 
him up and down, and said, "Hm." 

The super watched Joe Magarac throw ore, scrap 
and limestone into the furnace. He watched Joe 
Magarac cook steel, and squeeze out rails with his 
hands. 

"Km," he said, and walked away. 

Now Joe Magarac didn't know it, but that same 
night the Homestead super visited the Braddock sup- 
er. They sat in the parlor of the Braddock super's big 
house, smoking their cigars. 

*T hear you're turning out a lot of steel these 
days," said the Braddock. super. 

"Hm," said the Homec;tead super. 
"But we're turning out even more at Braddock," 
said the Braddock super. 

"Hm?" said the Homestead super, 

"That's because the Braddock steel men are the 
best and strongest in the world," said the Braddock 
super. 

"Hm!" said the Homestead super, 

'That's rijjht," answered the Braddock super. 
*Why, I've got one man who — " 

"Got a better one!" shouted the Homestead super, 
jumping up. 

*T don't know about that." 

"I do. Beat your man any day." 

"And when will that be?" 

"Any time you say!" 

"Do you mean that?" asked the Braddock super. 
"I do," 

"All right," said the Braddock super. "The mills 
are having a picnic at Kennywood Park this Sun- 
day. Suppose we have a little contest— your man 
against mine. Then we'll see which one is strong- 
er." 

"Hm," said the Homestead super, nodding his 
head. 

The next day both the Homestead super and the 



Braddock super spoke to Joe Magarac, Each of them 
said, "Joe, how would like to be in a little contest at 
the picnic? I want everybody to see how strong you 
are." 

And Joe Magarac said to each of them, "Sure, Mr. 
Boss Super. I am strongest man in mill anywhere. I 
will win that contest for sure." 

Come Sunday, Joe Magarac and Steve put on their 
Sunday suits. Together with Steve's missus and 
Mary and Pete Pussick, they started out for the pic- 
nic. Steve carried a big basket of lunch, while Joe 
Magara ; carried his washtub of polnena kapusta. 

They got on the streetcar that was crowded with 
people going to the picnic. The men all wore their 
Sunday suits. Their missuses wore white dresses. 
They all carried baskets of lunch, and they laughed 
and talked all the way. 

At Kennywood Park Joe Magarac had a fine time 
riding on the merry-go-round and the roller coast- 
er. After eating his polnena kapusta, he went to a big 
field where there was a grandstand.,,. 

In the front row of the grandstand sat the Brad- 
dock super and the Homestead super. Like everv ^ 
body else, they were watching the men from the two 
mills run races. Pretty soon, though, some fellers 
carried in three big dolly bars. They were the same 
kind Joe Magarac had lifted at Steve's party. The 
band stopped playing and the Braddock super stood 
up. 

"Folks," he said, "the superintendent of the 
Homestead mill says that Homestead men are the 
strongest in the world."... 

The Braddock super said, "I say that the Brad- 
dock men are the strongest."... 

"Well," said the Braddock super, "we'll see. 
We're going to have a little contest between the two 
strongest men in the mills. They'll try to lift those 
dolly bars, and may the best man win." 

He and the Homestead super both looked at Joe 
Magarac. 

"Ready?" they asked, 

"Sure Mike," answered Joe Magarac, jumping 
up. 

"Where's your man?" said the Braddock super to 
the Homestead super. 

"Where's yours?" said the Homestead super. 
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"My man is here." 
"So's mine." 
nVhere?" 

"Right there," said the 
Homestead super, pointing to 
Joe Magarac. 

"Couldn't be,; said the Brad- 
dock super. "That's my man." 

"He's not!" yelled the Home- 
stead super. 

"He is!" yelled the Braddock 
super. Then he turned to Joe Maga 
rac, "Where do you work, Joe?" he 
asked. "In Braddock'r * 

"Sure," said Joe Magarac, "in 
Braddock." 

T'he Homestead super said, "You're 
sure you don't work in Homestead?" 

"Sure," said Joe Magarac. "Work in 
Homestead." 

"Just whersi do you work?" asked 
the Braddock super. "You can't work 
in both places at once " 

^T^hat's what I do, Mr. Boss Sup- 
er," said Joe Magarac. "Work in 
Braddock and Homestead. Work 
one place dav turn, other place 
night turn. That way I make dou- 
ble money to pay for my U.S.A. cit 
izen papers," 

When the people in the grand- 
stand heard that, they began to 
laugh. They pointed to the supers, 
laughing and slappin/j one another 
on the back. The supors' faces got red. 
Oh, my, they were angry as anything. 
They looked arour.^; the people. They 
looked at each o;r r. Then they looked 







at Joe 
Magarac. 

"You're 
fired!" they hol- 
lered. 

"Joost a minute, Boss 
Supers!" called Steve. 
"You don't want to fire Joe 
Magarac. He is strongest 
anj where.*' 

"Wj ('.on't, don't we?" said the 
supers.... 

Before Steve could answer, the 
supers yelled, *Tou're fired, too!" 
And they left the gi-andstand to- 
gether. 

The band startiid playing 
again, but Joe Magarac didn't 
hear it. The sun was sinning, 
but he didn't set it. He f:at down, 
holding his heao in his hands. 

"Steve," he saiu, "you lose 
your job because t^e," 

"Don't you worrj about that," 
said Steve. "But how you gone 
catch thousand dollars for U.S.A. 
citizen papers?"... 

"Joe, we will go to Scranton 
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and work in coal mine. You will be best miner in 
world, catch U.S.A. citizen papers, everything. 
Then the supers gone ask us to come back to steel 
mill. If we feel like, we go back. If not, not." 

Oh, that Steve Mestrovich, he was some proud 
man! 

Joe Magarac asked, '*You think that will be best 
thing?" 

Steve's missus folded her arms and gave Steve a 
look. 

"Better you not be such a Smarty Aleck, Mr. Steve 
Mestrovich," she said. 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mustache, and 
snapped his red suspenders. 

**Ho!" he said. "You do what I tell you. Every- 
thing gone be O.K." 

Right away hurry-up-quick Steve and Joe Maga- 
rac got ready to leave. They said good-by to all the 
people. They went to Steve's house and packed their 
clothes. They took one look at the steel mill, then 
they went to the railroad station and took the train. 
Steve's missus went with them to make polnena ka- 
pusta. 

As they rode along, Joe Magarac looked out the 
window. He could see the rails he had made in the 
mill. They were shinier than any of the other rails 
in the railroad track. 

By and by they reached Scranton. Joe Magarac 
and Steve and his missus walked straight from the 
station to the coal mine. Miners were standing nef r 
the shafl, ready to start work. Other miners were 
coming out of the shaft, their faces covered vMh coal 
dust. When they saw Joe Magarac, they said, **Yoh! 
Looky!" 

"Hello, everybody," said Steve. "This is Joe Mag- 
arac, cousin of me, Steve Mestrovich, bei't cinder- 
man in steel mill. He is best man in world for mak- 
ing steel, and he gone be best coal miner, you 
betcha." 

"That is right," said Joe Magarac. "I am real 
steel man, and I am gone dig plenty coal." And he 
thumped himself on the chest- bongk! bongk! 

"By golly," said the miners. *'Whoe\'er heard of a 
steel man in a coal mine?" 

**You hear about it now," said Steve. Turning to 
the foreman, he asked, "What you say. Boss? You got 
job for us?" 



"W^ell, I'll try you out," answered the foreman. 

Joe Magarac and Steve went to the company store, 
where they bought picks and shovels and miners' 
caps. Joe Magarac's cap was too small for him, but it 
was the biggest he could get. Picking up their picks 
and shovels, they went down the shaft into the mine. 

It was as dark as anything in that mine. It was 
damp, too. Drops of water dripped down from the roof 
of the mine, falling on Joe Magarac. But he hardly 
noticed it. He was too busy mining coal. He kept 
digging up coal and shoveling it into carts pulled by 
mules.... 

The first day Joe Magarac worked in the niine, 
he dug up more coal than all the other miners. The 
second day he dug up as much as all the other min- 
ers. The third dav he dug half as much as the other 
miners. The fourth day he dug as much as one of the 
other miners. And on the fifth day he dug half as 
much as any of the other miners.... 

"VVhat'ii the matter, Joe Magarac?" ac^ked the 
miners. "How come you mine such a little bit coal?" 

"I am steel man," answered Joe Magarac. "Wa- 
ter drops down on me in mine, and it makes me 
rusty. I yet rusty, I can't move my arms so good. 
That is why I dig only a little bit coal." 

"Well," said the foreman, "if you can't mine 
coal, I'll give you a job driving one of the donkey 
carts." 

The miners began to laugh like anything. 

"Joe Magarac gone drive donkey cart like little 
boy!" they said. "That is good pair — mule and mag- 
arac!" 

Joe Magarac hung his head. 

He said, "That is all I am good for now — to work 
with mule. An( how am I gone catch one thousand 
dollars for U.-iA. citizen papers?" 

"Coal mine is no place for steel man," laughed 
the miners. "If you want to be miner, maybe you go 
someplace and mine steel." 

"Joost a minute, joost a minute," said Steve. 
"That is fine idea. Joe, we will go to Minnesoota, 
work on Mesabi Range and mine iron ore. Then 
you show these fellers you are best miner any- 
where." 

"That sound pretty good," said Joe Magarac. 

Steve's missus folded her arms and gave Steve a 
look. 
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**Better you not be such a Smarty Aleck, Mr. Steve 
Mestrovich," she said. 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mustache, and 
snapped his red suspenders. 

**Ho!" he said. "You do what I tell you. Every- 
thing gone be O.K." 

And right away hurry-up-quick Joe Magarac 
and Steve and his missus started for Minnesota. For 
a long time they rode on the train, but at last they got 
there. They went straight from the station to the 
open-pit mine. 

Standing on a little hill, they looked down. In the 
ground was a big pit of red iron ore. Hundreds of 
men were in the pit — Finnish fellers, Slovak fell- 
ers, all kinds of fellers. Some of them dug up the ore 
with shovels. Others loaded it into cars that stood on 
tracks. Engines chugged along the tracks, pulling 
away the cars full of ore. 

**By golly," said Joe Magarac, "that is one big 
hole for sure." 

The miners saw Joe Magarac and ran over to 
have a good look at him. 

*Toh!" they said. 

"He's sizable, all right," said the foreman. 

"Sure, Boss," said Joe Magarac. 

Steve said, *That is Joe Magarac, cousin of me, 
Steve Mestrovich, best cinderman in country. He is 
real steel man and he is gone ^bow you how to dig 
that ore." 

"We'll soon see about that," said the foreman, 
handing Joe Magarac a shovel. 

Joe Magarac shook his head. 

"I don't need any shovel. Boss," he said. "I got bet- 
ter way." 

Joe Magarac tossed away the shovel. He rolled up 
his sleeves and began digging ore with his hands. 
He dug up the ore and dumped it right into a car 
standing on the tracks. He was still a little bit rusty, 
but before long the car was loaded to the top. 

All the ore miners let out a cheer. 

**That is a magarac for sure," they said. 

After that Joe Magarac and Steve mined ore ev- 
ery day. Steve's missus made them plenty of polne- 
na kapusta, which Joe Magarac carried in his wash- 
tub.... 



Joe Magarac had been working in the open-pit 
mine for two or three weeks, about, when one day the 
foreman came over to him. 

"Joe Magarac," said the foreman, "you dig up a 
lot of that ore. We're going to send the finest ore in 
the world to the steel mill in Braddock. They're go- 
ing to make the finest steel in the world, for a new 
bui.ding for Congressmen in Washington, D.C." 

*T)on't you worry about that. Boss," said Joe Mag- 
arac. "I gone dig up plenty fine ore." 

And he did just as he said, working faster than 
ever. Pretty soon, though, the sky became dark. Big, 
black clouds rolled up, and thunder made a noise - 
boom! boom! Lightning flashed, and the rain poured 
dov, n. Oh, my, it rained like anything. All the ore 
miners put on boots and raincoats and kept on dig- 
ging. But Joe Magarac just stood there, not doing a 
thing. 

**What's the trouble?" asked the foreman. 

"I think I go home. Boss," answered Joe Maga- 
rac. "If I stay out in the rain, I will get rusty." 

"What!" said the foreman. ^Tou going to let a 
little rain stop you? What kind of ore miner are you, 
anyway?" 

"Joe Magarac is steel man, Boss," said Steve. 

*Then let him go back to the stce) mill!" yelled 
the foreman. "Because weVe got to get that ore out, no 
matter how hard it rains!" 

"Joe Magarac is like little baby," laughed the oth- 
er miners. "When rain comes, he has to go home." 

Joe Magarac nodded his head sadly and began to 
run. Steve ran along with him. They reached their 
house, went in, and sat down at the table. Steve's 
missus brought them some polnena kapusta, but they 
couldn't eat. 

"What I gone do now?" said Joe Magarac. "If I 
mine ore in the rain, I will only be good for scrap 
pile. And if I can't mine ore, how will I get thousand 
dollars for my U.S.A. citizen papers?" 

"By golly," Steve shouted, "1 joost get good idea. 
U.S.A. government needs besc steel for that Con- 
gressman building. You are best man for making 
steel anywhere." 

*That is right," said Joe Magarac. "But how can I 
make steel if I am not in steel mill?" 

'"You listen to me," said Steve. "We will go back 
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to Braddock. At night we will climb a fence, go into 
the mill, and make that steel. When Boss Super yeos 
that good steel you make, he gone give you back vour 
job, you betcha." 

Steve's missus folded her arms and gave Steve a 
look. 

^'Better you not be such a Cniarty Aleck, Mr. Steve 
Mestrovich," she said. 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mustache, and 
snapped his red suspenders. 

"Ho!** he said. '"You do what I tell you. Every- 
thing gone be O.K." 

And right away hurry-up-quick Joe Magarac 
and Steve and his missus packed up their clothes. 
Joe Magarac picked up his washtub, and they set out 
for Braddock. For a long time they rode on the train, 
but at last they got there. It was late at night, and Joe 
Magarac and Steve went straight to the steel mill. 

For a whili:^ they looked up at the furnaces and the 
smokestacks. They watched the smoke pouring out, 
and the red and yellow fires. 

"By golly!" said Joe Magarac. *This is only 
place for me. Coal mine is all right for coal miner 
feller. Ore mine is all right for ore miner feller. But 
I am steelman, and steel mill is the place for me." 

lie leaned over, picked up Steve, and lifted him to 
the top of the fence around the mill. He climbed up 
himself, jumped down, and helped Steve to get down, 
too. Together they walked over to Number 7 blast 
furnace. 

"Joe Magarac!" said the men in the mill. 

"Hey! What are you doing here?" said the fore- 
man. "You don't have a job in the mill any more!" 

**Maybe I don't have job," ansv'?»*ed Joe Magarac. 
"But tonight Tm gone work. I cook you up best steel 
in world for Congressman building." 

Before the foreman could stop him, Joe Magarac 
began to make steel. First he threw ore, scrap and 
limestone into the furnace. Then he sat in the fur- 
nace door, with the fire coming up around him. As 
the ore melted, he stirred it with his big hands. 

The foreman ran to get the super, but Joe Magarac 
went on making steel. He tasted a little of it, blow- 
ing the steam through his nose. 

"She's cook up good," he said. *Time to tap 'em 
out." 



Just then the super came rushing in, yelling and 
hollering. 

**What's going on here?" he shouted. 

"Joost a minute, Boss Super," said Steve. ^Tvery- 
thing gone be O.K. Joe Magarac, cousin of me, Steve 
Mestrovich, is mak»ng you best steel in world for 
Congressman building." 

All of a sudden they heard a big splash behind 
them. 

"Help!" hollered the men in the mill. "Get the 
amboolance! Get the doctor! Help!" 

"What happened?" asked the super. 

"Joe Magarac fall in ladle!" the men "\nswered. 

The super looked at the ladle, and what do you 
think? There was Joe Magarac, with the hot steel 
boiling up around him. 

"Hello, Boss Super," said Joe Magarac. "I am 
still little bit rusty. I have accident and fall in." 

**By golly," said Steve, "you get out or you gone be 
melted down yourself" 

"Too late for me to get out, Steve," said Joe Maga- 
rac. "I start to melt already. But that is all right. You 
roll out this steel with me inside. You make girder 
with that steel to hold up Congressman building in 
Washington, D.C. It will be best girder in world, 
you betcha." 

And Joe Magarac just sat back in the hot steel and 
melted a Httle re. 

"Joe Magara,. you get out of that ladle!" yelled the 
super. 

"Joe!" called Steve. "Hey! Chockai! Stop!" 

Joe Magarac smiled and winked one eye. Then 
the steam hissed, the steel bubbled and boiled, and he 
was all melted away. 

The men stood there, looking at the ladle. Slowly 
they took off their hats, and Steve wiped a tear from 
his eye. After a while the super told the men to do as 
Joe Magarac asked. They poured out the hot steel 
into ingot molds and rolled it into a girder. It was 
the best steel ever made, with no seam or pipe or any- 
thing. Near one end of the girder two little eyes 
peeped out. They were so small nobody noticed them. 

The girder with Joe Magarac inside was loaded 
on a fl' ir. All the men in the mill watched as the 
train started for Washington, D.C. 

Steve waved his hand and said, "Goom-by, Joe 
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Magarac. You were best steel man anywhere, cous- 
in of me, Steve Mestrovich, best cinderman in mill. 
And nov you best steel girder in world." 

After that the trpin rolled on to Washington, D.C. 
The girder was set up near the Capitol. Other girders 
were attached to it, ana brick and marble were piled 
on. Joe Magarac held it all up. Through a chink in 
the marble he looked out. lie could see the Capitol 
dome and the tall Washington Monument. 

"By golly," he thought, "this is fine place. This 
fine country. I am glad I hold up this building for 
Congressmen." 

All through the hot summer and the cold winter 
Joe Magarac held up the building. He watched Con- 
gi'essinen and Senators coming and going. He saw 
the President and all kinds of people. When the cold 
winter w^ > over, Joe Magarac saw the cherry trees 
bloom. 1 . looked down into the street, and what do 
you think? There was Steve and his missus. 

"Here is Congressman building," Steve was say- 
ing. "This is where Joe Magarac is in girder. He 
was best steel nan anywhere, cousin of me, Steve 
Mestrovich, best cinderman in mill. How you do- 
ing, Joe? We make little trip to see Washington, 
D.C." 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mustache, and 
snapped his red suspenders. As he and his missus 
walked away, a Congressman and a Senator came 
along. They were v/earing big hats and shoestring 
ties. 

The Congressman looked at Steve and his mis- 
sus. 

"Foreigners," said the Congressman. 

*Too many of them in this country," said the Sen- 
ator. 

"Just what I was thinking. Senator," said the 
Congressman. "WeVe got too many foreigners in 
the U.S.A. — and everybody knows they're no good." 

"That's right, Congressman. These Hunkies 
and Bohunks — theyVe no good at all." 

'1 agree. Senator. Slovak fellers, Hungarian 
fellers, Russian fellers, Irish fellers, Greek fellers, 
Mexican fellers, Italian feUers — they're just no 
good." 

"And Jewish fellers and colored fellers are the 
same." 

^That's right." 



"They're lazy." 

"They're dirty." 

*"rhey don't talk right." 

*They don't look right." 

^They've got funny names." 

**They've got funny ways." 

*They ought to go back where they came from. 
Congressman." 

'That's right. Senator. They're not Americans 
and never will be. They're not like you." 

"Nor like you, Congrv»ssman." 

**No, I guess we're two of Jhe best Americans that 
anybody could find. And we'll have to get the for- 
eigners out of the country." 

*That's true. Congressman. There ought to be a 
law against *em. What do you say we think one up?" 

"Just what I had in mind. Senator. Then this 
country will be fit to live in." 

When Joe Magarac heard that, he grew red hot 
with anger. He was so hot that he began to boil. As he 
boiled, he melted into hot steel. He melted all the 
way down to the ground, and the wall of the building 
crashed. Then he began to cool ofT. But he didn't turn 
back into a girder. He was Joe Magarac again, 
standing there in the middle of the bricks and mar- 
ble, with a cloud of dust around him. 

"Look out!" hollered the Congressman, 

"Help!" yelled the Senator. 

Steve and his missi heard the noise and turned 
around. 

"By golly," said Steve, "that is Joe Magarac for 
sure!" 

Joe Magarac roared at the Congressman and the 
Senator: **That is right! I am Joe Magarac, that is 
who I am! I was born on ore mountain in Old Coun- 
try, and I come to America to catch citizen papers 
and make best steel in U.S.A. I make plenty steel 
for railroads and I cook myself into girder for Con- 
gressman building. Now you say I am Hunky for- 
eigner. You say I am no good and should go back 
where I came from. O.K. I go back. But if I am not 
good enough for you, my steel is not good enough ei- 
ther. So I will rip out all the steel rails I ever make. 
Then I go back to Old Country." And he gave him- 
self a big, big thump on the chest-— BONGK! 
BONGK! 
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JOE MAGARAC 



and his UtS A Citizenship Papers 



**Joost a minute, Joe," said Steve *You don't want 
to leave U.S.A.'' 

"I don't stay in country where they call me 
names," said Joe Magarac. 

V^ith Steve and his missus running after him, 
Joe Magarac walked down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
He walked to the railroad station, then out to the rail- 
road tracks. He looked for the rails he had made 
and ripped them out. He twisted them into knots and 
tossed them aside. 

Trains stopped. Railroad fellers hollered. Steve 
yelled. Policemen came running up. 

"Put down those rails," they said. 

Joe Magarac just laughed a big laugh, 

"Ho!" he said. "Who gone arrest steel man like 
me?" 

And the policemen all backed 
away from hi " 

^'By golly," said Steye. "I better 
do something to stop Joe. He gone 
broke up the whole country. I 
think I have good idea 

Steve's missus folded her 
arms and gave him a look. 

"Better you not be such a Smarty 
Aleck, Mr. Steve Mestrovich," she 
said. "What you gone do?" 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mus 
tache, and snapped his red sus 
pendcrs. 

**You come along with 
mc," he said "Everything 
gone be O.K." 

...Along about 
evening, though, 
soldiers came 
marching up — 
tramp! tramp! 
There were in- 
fantry fellers 
with rifles, ar- 
tillery fellers 
with cannons, ca- 
valry fellers on 
horseback. They 
spread across the tracks and 
all around Joe Magarac, sur- 



rounding him. 

A general on a white horse took out his sword and 
said, "Joe Magarac, I order you to stop ripping up 
those rails." 

Joe b^nt down ana looked the general in the eye. 

"Ho!" he said. 'Tou bring whole U.S.A. Army to 
stop Joe Mnfjarac. But you can't do that. 
How you gone shoot steel man? It 
not hurt me one bit." 

Just then he heard Steve's 
voice. 

"Hey! Gheckai! Stopl'^said 
Steve. 

The soldiers stepped 
aside, making way 
for a carriage. In 
the carriage 
was Steve and 
a Congress- 
man. 

*This is 
Boss Con- 
gressman,'* 

said 
Steve. "He 
want talk to 
you. 

J ^ Joe Maga- 

I f rac said he 

I J M didn't want to lis- 
\Jr w ten to any more 
Y f Congressmen. All 
^ * the same, he did lis- 
ten. 

"Joe Magarac," 
said the Boss Con- 
gressman, **if you 
want to rip up rails, I 
can't stop you. If you 
want to go back to the Old 
Country, I can't stop you. 
But before you do anything, 
I wish you would come with 

**Where you gone take 
me?" asked Joe Maga- 




JOE MAGARAC 



and his U.S A Citizenship Papers 



'"Youll see," said Steve. **You come along, Joe. 
You will find out something." 

*Well, allright," said Joe Magarac, getting into 
the carriage. They drove to the Capitol Building, 
went inside— and what do you think? All the Con- 
gressmen and Senators were there. 

The Boss Congressman stood up before them and 
made a speech. He said that anybody who didn't 
want Joe Magarac to stay in the U.S.A. didn't know 
anything. He said that the Indians were the only 
people in the U.S.A. who didn't come from some- 
place else. He said that the whole U.S.A. was built up 
by people from the Old Country, and that the U.S.A. 
needed Joe Magarac to make steel. He said that any- 
body who helped build up the U.S.A. wasn't a for- 
eigner any more. And he said that nobody was better 
than anybody else, no matter where he came from. 

By golly, when he finished his speech some of 
those Congressmen and Senators looked mighty 
ashamed. Two or three of them even sneaked out of 
the room. Then the Boss Congressman asked every- 
body to vote on whether Joe Magarac should stay in 
the U.S.A. 

"Aye!" voted the Congressmen and the Senators. 

"I move we make Joe Magarac a citizen," said the 
Boss Congressman. 

"Second the motion! Aye!" said the Congressmen 
and Senators. 

The Boss Congressman turned to Joe Magarac 
and said, "Well, Joe Magarac, you can leave if you 
want to. If you want to go back to the Old Country we 
can't stop you. But the U.S.A. Congress asks you to 
stay and be an American." 

"I don't know," answered Joe Magarac, scratch- 
ing his head. '*Where am I gone catch thousand dol- 
lars for citizen papers?" 

"Ho!" laughed Steve. '"You don't need thousand 
dollars, Joe. Boss Super in mill only make joke be- 
cause you are greenhorn." 

'That's right," said the Boss Congi'essrnan. "It 
wasn't a very nice joke — but that's all it was." 

Joe Magarac looked at Steve. He looked at the 
Boss Congressman. He looked around at all the 
Congressmen and Senators, and then he smiled. 

"O.K.," he said. "I stay." 

"Hooray!" yelled the Congressmen and the Sena- 
tors. They crowded around him and took him to the 
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White House, where the President of the U.S.A. was 
waiting. 

"Come in, Joe Magarac" the President said. 

He shook hands with Joe Magarac and gave hin: 
his U.S.A. citizen papers. Then they sat back and 
ate polnena kapusta that Steve's missus had made in 
the White House kitchen. A band played, and Joe 
Magarac danced the polka with the President's mis- 
sus. When the party was over, he went back to Brad- 
dock. 

The super of the mill said he was sorry he had 
played a joke on Joe Magarac. He opened the gates of 
the mill and people from everywhere came in to 
watch Joe Magarac work on Number 7 open-hearth 
furnace. They watched as he put in ore, scrap, lime- 
stone—everything to make steel. They watched as 
he stirred the steel with bis hands and tasted it. 

"She's cook up fine," said Joe Magarac. *Time to 
tap 'em out." 

He poured the steel into ingot molds and squeezed 
out rails with his hands. Everybody cheered, and 
Steve was as proud as anything. 

*Toh!" he said. "That is Joe Magarac, U.S.A. cit- 
izen, best man for to make steel in world, cousin of 
me, Steve Mestrovich, best cindorman in mill, by 
golly!" 

Steve's missus folded her arms and gave him a 
look. 

"Better you not be such a Smarty Aleck, Mr. Steve 
Mestrovich," she said. 

Steve winked one eye, pulled his mustache, and 
snapped his red suspenders. Joe Magarac thumped 
himself on the chest— bongk! bongk! 

"Ho!" they said together. **You do what I tell you. 
Everything gone be O.K.!" 

And that is how Joe Magarac got his U.S A. citi- 
zen papers. And after that, he made plenty steel for 
the U.S.A. You botcha your life! 

Adapted from Irwin Shapiro, Joe Magarac anr His U.S.A. 
Citizen Papers (PitUburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1£V). 

Order the complete book Joe Magarac and His U,SA 
Citizen Papers from: 

The University of Pittsburgh Press 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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A FOLK Hero 



For Today 



■ Create a folk hero for the occupa- 
tions and ethnic backgrounds of 
people in your community today. 

■ tMte a story about your hero. 

■ Draw a picture of him or her. 



The Story of 
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A Folk Hero 

FOR Today 




There are immigrants living in 
your neighborhood whose stories 
have never been written down. 
You can find out their stories 
by asking them questions in 
an interview. 

This kind of research is 
called oral history. 



BEFORE the interview: 





DURING the interview... be polite! 





PRACTICE 

the questions 



^ What did you like to play 
when you were growlny up7 
I really like Jump-rope arid 
kkkball. but when It rains. 1 
ploy Monopoly with my 
friends- unless their parents 

soy they can't come 
over-then I play solitaire 
and... 



Well, 
we... 
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Under each cartoon, wi'ite what tlie in terviewers could have done better. 

Q 78 * ^''"^ Machine, C1982. Susan K. Donlay. Usedbypemissioa 

BEST DOPY AVAILABLE 



Plan Your Questions 

Goal: I want to know about 




Interview Release Form 



I hereby give and gi'ant to _ 

Name of school 

as a donation for educational purposes, the tape-recorded interview and its 
contents listed below. 

Signature of Narrator (interviewee) 



Address of Narrator (interviewee) 



Name of Interviewer 



Date of Interview Date signed by narrator 



Interview Release Form 

I hereby give and grant to 

Ncme of school 

as a donation for educational purposes, the tape-recorded interview and its 
contents listed below. 



Signature of Narrator (interviewee) 
Address of Narrator (interviewee) 



Name of Interviewer 



Date bigned by narrator 
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Date of Interview 
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AFTER the interview... 
ask yourself these questions: 



Did you find out what you wanted to know? 
□ YES dNO 

What other questions do you wish you had asked? 





What surprised you most about what this person said? 



What story did he or she hke telhng best? Why? 



What story made this person sad or angrj^? Why? 



When did these stories happen? How many } ear£? ago? Wt^at was the date? 
How was this person's Ufe the same as the other immigrant stories you read? 



How was this person's Ufe different from the other immigrant stories you read? 



Add your immigrant to r/tc . n migrants on pages 110-114 and answer the questions there. 
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Write and illustrate the story of the immigrant you interviewed. 



The Story of 



1900 



ji'ffc 

'^ii' 'r> i^t 



1920 



1940 , 



19V0 



mm 



Mar^ important events in your immigrant's 

life on this timeline, 
o 82 
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The Story of 




Drawing or photograph of interviewee 



erJc 
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The Story of 



Draw a scene from this story. 
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AMERICAN SENSE OF COMMUNITY 
Circling the Square or Hitting the Road 




No term is closer to the center of our senti- 
ments than community, especially for the 
folklorist. In our profession the terms folklore 
and community are intimately paired, for our 
sense of American history — indeed the sfjry of 
humanity — is bound up with people getting to- 
gether out of some notion of belonging to a 
place, a family, a work group, a region. Folk- 
lore consists of the traditional ways in which 
community people woi ' d play together, and 
their customary forms ot entertaining and in- 
strucii.ig each other. Community is composed of 
people meeting regularly who have inherited or 
developed ways of celebrating their sense of 
coming together. The idea of the ideal life lived 
within a community has been and is still central 
to our values from the beginnings of our country. 
Even the most alienated among us feels a great 
yearning for living in community, even if we 
don't define that term in the sense of a small 
town, a nei^ihborhood, or a commune. 

Community differs from culture and society in 
many ways. It is not a disembodied conceptual 
term so much as one that is asso<)iated with the 
simplest of shapes and experiences in common, 
many of which, like the courthouse square, like 
square dancing or quilting, hive becom.e part of 
our nadonal cultural inventory oi' symbolic 
forms. Nothing more clearly captures the es- 
sence of the folksense of community than quilt- 
ing, though we don't give much thought as to 
why. Certainly a large part of the <',/iswer would 
lie in the social organization by which quilts were 
and are made — at bees or in quilting clubs — in 
cooperative groups that work on a useful and 
decorative object together. Sitting around a 
frame or working individually on squares, all 
participants bring their materials and equipment 
to the encounter, and the occasion becomes one 
c f involvement in a common enterprise. Y ."irhaps 
more important is the quilt itself, for its fL n is 
so perfectly symbolic of the well-ordered: . leces 
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carefully fitted together in squares all add up to a 
giant (not-quite) square. 

The point could be made in any of those numbers 
of ways in which the good life lived in common 
in communities is immediately suggested through 
the circled squ£U"e — images of the small towns 
found throughout the United States, those county 
seats in which the town is organized aiound the 
central square with its courthouse or commons, 
the park with its pond and bandstand. This was 
the small-town enclosure from which the genera- 
tion of runaways sought to escape early in the 
century, and to which so many are returning in 
one way or another today. Or, to go to an even 
earlier and more Utopian time, it is the earthly city 
on the hill in New England centering on the meet- 
ing house in the commons, itself an imposingly 
spare statement of virtue through equality and 
election. 

Or one more moving image of this life and its 
values: the square dance, or the play party, as it 
was called in those places in which dancing and 
playing string instruments were regarded as co- 
vorting witii the Devil. This perfect image of 
community engages eight people in couples fac- 
ing the center, dancing in place for a time and 
then leaving home in order to do the figures tiiat 
circle tiie square — their point of reference and 
destination throughout: back home. Thi.s depic- 
tion of vitality and form invokes the facing in- 
ward of the whole group, the engagement of 
moving together in ensemble effects, being guid- 
ed by outside calls reacted to within the group as 
a means of coordination as well as individualiza- 
tion — for the dancers find themselves on their 
own and away from home, but with a learned 
. ense of where and how they are going and ap- 
proximately where tiiey will all end up. 

This squared- world- within-the-circle is not just 
•m ideal image we brou; 'n with us from the Old 
World; it also provided tiie basic models for what 
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the farm and the plantation should look like. It is 
a vision that remains tied to the land, to fanning 
and related occupations, and to the passage of the 
seasons as experienced by gardening peoples. 
The plantation, whether in its New England or 
southern form, was the Utopian attempt to con- 




Market Square, Pittsburgh, 1928 

Struct the perfect community on the model of the 
enclosed garden. Both forms looked for a hill in 
which a view could be found that commanded the 
surrounding area. In New England, the meeting 
house and the commons would be put on this 
spot, surrounded by the houses of the faithful. 
By facing on the place of meeting and on the 
common ground, they might nin their own af- 
fairs by congregation within the family. The 



southern plantation, too, was based on simihir 
square principles, with its great house at the cen- 
ter; the works surrounding it, then the fields, and 
in the distance (nevertheless usually visible from 
the verandah), the wilderness out of waich this 
new garden had been rescued. 

But from the inception 
of this Utopian adven- 
ture, another commu- 
nity, another sense of 
the virtuous life, was 
projected-that of the 
pilgrim-stranger, cast 
onto the road of life to 
seek his way to the 
city. This gathering 
of fugitives produced 
the fellowship of the 
road and-from the 
squared-up social 
world's point of 
view-all too often the 
community of the 
damned. To be sure 
we are a nation of 
farmers in our first 
conception of our- 
selves, but farmers al- 
ready tied to the idea 
of producing surplus 
crops for the folks in 
A ft^.ic. the city. Thus, even 

Archives of Industnal SociUy . r i 

in the most successful 
of the Utopian farming enterprises, there had to 
be go-betweens, the traders and factors, and witli 
them the drifters and wharf-rats that inevitably 
accompany the movement of goods and people. 

In our sentimental wish to recapture our agrarian 
ideals through a return to the country and to har- 
monize ourselves through the rhythm of the sea- 
sons, we forget this other community that has 
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been as important a source of our national icon- 
ography as the farm and the small town. The 
lore which grew out of the crossroads, the har 
bor roads, the rivers and canals, and the turn- 
pikes remains with us in the figures of the cow- 
boy, the raikoad engineer, the trucker and the 
outlaw bikers (motorcyclists). Just as the square 
forms reflect the rhythms and engagement with 
the earth in all its seasons, the straight forms of 
the road and the turnpike, the highway and now 
the skyway remind us that another enduring im- 
age of the life well-lived endures. This one em- 
phasizes the individual rather than the group, to 
be sure, but the lure of the hobo and the candler, 
as well as the railroadman, the trucker and the 
airline attendant reminds us that these, too, are 
communities, groups who share the conditions 
of being on the. move all of the time. 



It is this special blend of the straight and the 
square, the individual on the move and the com- 
munity always ready to make welcome that 
seems most characteristic of the American Exper- 
ience. Community, then, is the gathering of the 
like-minded, but always leaves the choice of 
moving on to the next gathering. If technological 
developments have made it possible to move on 
more regularly and to keep on the go even while 
maintaining one's sense of a need for rootedness, 
our ideals of community remain the same. Com- 
munities continue to spring up all over the coun- 
try, in marinas and country clubs and mobile 
home parks, always guided by the same desires 
and lodged in some version of the same basic im- 
ages. □ 

Roger D. Abrahams, "American Sense of Community: 
Circling the Square or Hitting the Road," 1978 Festival of 
American Foikiifc (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1978), p. 5. 
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ETHNICITY AS EXPRESSED IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL LIFE 




Try as they will, immigrants lose their battle 
to hold onto the ways of their mother coun- 
tries. The sons and daughters (second genera- 
tion) of the newcomers direct their attention to 
American events and standards, American lan- 
guage, dress, recreation, work, and literature as 
the old-world culture fades out. The immigrant 
group becomes "Americanized" in most of its 
cultural practices, but the group is not absorbed 
socially into the rest of society. The immigrant 
minority still maintains a sodal substmcture a 
network of formal and informal organizations 
composed of fellow ethnics. 

What are the reasons for this? We have already 
noted that native-bom Americans did not accept 
the newcomer because such association meant a 
loss of status. The second generation of immi- 
grants found no big welcome mat either. The so- 
cial web of associations of old-stock, established 
groups isolated the minority. 

Internal reasons operate also. In addition to com- 
mon economic interests, common origins, and 
shared experiences, there is the satisfaction of be- 
ing with ihose like oneself. A city can be a lone- 
ly, impersonal place; the ethnic group for the mi- 
grant to the city serves as a sort of family. The 
migrant can relax among those who understand 
him, who think as he does and are struggling 
with problems similar to his. Often he may even 
be able to say, "My mother knows your mother." 
Those who came to the city with the same kinds 
of disadvantages created by a different race, dif- 
ferent language, a diffe^ t religion or national 
origin find comfort and support in creating or- 
ganizations for their own ethnic group. Ethnic 
groups set up hospitals, old peoples' homes, 
banks, charitable organizations, churches, and 
cultural organizations. These axe parallel institu- 
tions serving similar needs as those institutions 
of the larger society, yet separated by ethnic 
sponsorship and membership. For example. 
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within a few city blocks a Jewish old-age home, 
Polish old-age home, and an Italian old-age home 
can be found, each serving its own respective, 
group. 

Parallel institutions serve as ethnic indicators. 
Professor Milton Gordon has written: 

From the cradle in the sectarian hospital to the 
child's play group, to the social clique in high 
school, the fraternity and religious center in col- 
lege, the dating group within which he searches 
for a spouse, the marriage partner, the neighbor- 
hood of residence, the church affiliation and 
church clubs, the men's and the women's social 
and service clubs, the adult clique of "married," 
the vacation resort, and then as the age-cycle 
nears completion, the rest home for the elderly 
and finally, the sectarian cemetary — in all these 
activities and relationships which are close to the 
core of personality and selfhood — the member of 
the ethnic group may, if he wishes, and will in 
fact in many cases, follow a path which never 
takes him across the boundaries of his ethnic 
subsocietal network. □ 



Philip Rosen, The Neglected Dimension: Ethnicity in 
American Life (Noire Damc-London: University of Noire 
Dame Press,1980), pp. 107-108. 




HANDS-ON THE PAST: 

The Riverview Children's Center 

Museum Project 




A young family of five waits in a seemingly 
endless line at th ■'migration Officer's 
desk. "Papa, when v jo to America, aren' t we 
taking Grandma?" asks the youngest child. 
"No, honey, she doesn't want to go — at her age 
the move would be too hard," was the reply. 

"But we'll come back to visit her, huh Papa?..." 

"NEXT," the official interrupted, "Name?" 

"Hans Mueller— we'd like to move to America." 

"Sure you would," laughed the official, "so 
would everyone — what's the reason?" 

"A job," answered Mueller, "they're impossible 
to find over here anymore— but I have a little 
saved up for our passage." 

"Well, that will be 150 marks now and 150 
marks later." 

"What do you mean by 'later' ? We wanted to 
leave as soon as possible." 

"So does everyone else — that's why there's a 
six-month waiting list." 

"SIX MONTHS I " cried the family, almost in 
unison. "Didn't you hear what I said?" asked 
Mueller, "We're moving to find work. How can 
I support my family without a job for six 
months?" 

"You said you had some money saved ■- live on 
that," the official suggested. 

"But then how do we pay for our passage?" 
asked the frustrated Mueller. 

"Well, you r-^n always indenture yourselves -- 
they're always looking for cheap labor in Ameri- 
ca," replied the bureaucrat, not really caring one 
way or the other. 

"What do you mean, 'indenture'?" 

"You know, a factory owner pays your way 
over, and in return, you work for them twelve 
years — low pay of course, but they supply you 
with housing. And if you save enough, you can 
buy your freedom." 



"BUY our freedom. Papa ? But you said every- 
one in America was free," puzzled the oldest son, 
trying not to let his panic show. 

The official laughed at their naivete, "Nothing's 
free in this world, kid! Well, Mueller, make up 
your mind, are you going?" 

The elemenuuy school children improvising this 
scene were directly experiencing some of the 
feelings their immigrant ancestors may have had 
generations before — the leaving behind of 
friends, grandparents, toys; the fears of the un- 
known; the confusion of listening to the gibber- 
ish of English; the disillusionment; the long 
waits — for permission to leave the homeland, for 
the money to be saved, for passage in crowded 
ships, on Ellis Island. Chances are good that the 
children who participated in the ten weeks of the 
Riverview Children's Center Museum Project 
Day Camp the summer of 1983 will never read 
immigration patterns and quotas in their high 
school American history texts as mere num- 
bers — after all, they have **lived'' the process of 
immigration. 

Since Jean Piaget's theories revolutionized edu- 
cation decades ago, progressive educators have 
generally agreed tha^ younger children learn best 
through concrete experience. As a result, 
''hands-on'' teaching methods or "learning by dis- 
covery" have become the stock-in-trade of 
science teachers. But history education still relies 
heavily on verbiage from the textbook or the 
teacher. After all, how can kids have first-hand 
experience with life in the days before they were 
bom? They cannot, of course, without time ma- 
chines that exist only in science liction! The next 
best thing is to gain first-hand experience with 
the people who lived in the past and things they 
created and used. 
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The Riverview Children's Center Museum Pro- 
ject was designed to give children the opportunity 
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to do just that — to learn history directly, without 
the intermediary of books. While it was impossi- 
ble to experience past history first-hand, it was 
possible that they could experience the role of the 
historian, delving into primary sources to piece 
together the true story. A problem to be solved 
immediately was that young children have a very 
limited sense of historical time. Until fourth or 
fifth grade dates mean little: children may, quite 
logically believe that the year **0" was the begin- 
ning of time. The first step in helping them con- 
nect dates and events was to have them investi- 
gate their own and their families histories. In 
their specially-designed study guides were activi- 
ty pages that helped children involve their parents 
in this process. A family history test challenged 
them to dig up factual data about family mem- 
bers, such as names, birthdates^ and countries of 
origin. These facts, plus other important events, 
like a first tooth falling out or a move to a new 
school, were plotted on a time hne marked with 
important national events. Interview sheets 
helped them gather more subjective information 
about family life in the child's, the parents', and 
the grandparents' generations. Working from a 
list of prescribed 
questions, "What 
was it like when 
you were a 
kid?", helped 
them make com- 
parisons between 
play, school and 
home life in 
their' s and oth- 
er's generations. 
Children were amazed to hear their grandparents 
stories from so **long ago", but not half as the 
amazed as the grandparents were by their grand- 
children's rapt attention! 

The fact that none of our families originated from 
America came as a big surprise to the youngest 



children. In addition to taking part in the all- 
morning game **The Perils of Immigration", the 
children switched nationalities every day for two 
weeks to learn about the ethnic backgrounds of 
these brave ancestors. They danced, sang, 
cooked, listened to stories, wrote and performed 
plays, and even learned to speak simple sentenc- 
es in other languages. 

Everyone agreed that the high poin^ of ethnic her- 
itage week was the afternoon four people who 
had immigrated to the Unitf.d States were invited 
to camp to be interviewed. Learning oral history 
research skills was not an easy task, but every- 
one worked hard, before the guests arrived, to do 
justice to the important job. Part of the success 
of the program rested on the amoum of responsi- 
bilit*' invested in the children. They realized that, 
in tlie words of one boy, *This is real, this isn't 
just playing around!" So they worked hard to 
learn the interview process (to have a goal, plan 
your questions, and practice them) and the ques- 
tion words, **who, what, when, where, why, 
how". After a morning of planning and practic- 
ing, they were ready to ask the guests about their 

originiil countries 
and the problems 
of adjusting to 
life in a new one. 
Most of the in- 
terviews lasted 
until long after 
the 60-minute 
cassettes in the 
tape recorders 
ran out, so fasci- 
nated were the children by the stories, accents, 
games, pictures, and treasured possessions from 
foreign lands. 

Traditional academic histoiy has concenti-ated on 
studying written sources, which has naturally re- 
sulted in an emphasis on great people and great 




While it was impossible to experience 
past history first-hand^ it was possible 
that they could experience the role of the 
historian, delving into primary sources to 
piece together the true story. 



events, since ordinary people rarely write their 
stories. Recently, however, historians have be- 
gun to study the ordinary folk. Oral history is 
one method used, but it is limited to the memo- 
ries of people alive today. Beyond that, histori- 
ans must study the products of people of the past 
to gain an understanding of them. Concrete ob- 
jects, like kitchen appliances, tools, or furniture; 
archival material, like diaries, photographs or 
maps; or printed matter, like posters, newspapers 
and advertisements can tell much about a culture 
when properly interpreted. 

As it happens, children learn most efficiently 
when manipulating tangible objects. The River- 
view Children's Center Museum Project capital- 
ized on this fact by teaching simple methods of 
interpreting tangible evidence so children coul i 
investigate their communities. Deliberate, syste- 
matic study of artifacts was accomplished 
tlirough a summer-long "Artifact of the Week" 
competition. Each of the four Day Camp groups 
accumulated points by guessing the identity or 
function of a "mystery" artifact. Bonus points 




could be Ctirned by doing a detailed drawing of 
the artifact or by describing it using words 
(young children lacking writing skills could tape- 
record their descriptions). During these exercises 
they learned to apply their new questioning skills 
to "interview" the artifact: WHO made or used 
this object? WHEN wai it last used? HOW was 
it used? HOW much did it cost? WHAT material 
was it made of? WHAT source of power did it 
Mse? WHERE was it used or made? and so on. 
Some of these questions can be answered by 
carefully examining the object or by cross- 
checking other sources, but sometimes old- 
fashioned guessing is the only way to come close 
to an answer! In a game to hone creative skills, 
children passed around such commonplace items 
as fishbowls, watering cans and TV dinner trays, 
taking turns pantomiming a new use of the ob- 
ject — the tray became a bathroom sink or armor 
breastplate, the watering can became a pipe or 
telephone. 

Children are always avid collectors, but when 
they become attuned to the significance of the 

things they collect mere 
"stuff is transformed 
Ijito "artifact, and 
their collecting becomes 
more exuberant. Daily 
new artifacts were add- 
ed to "The Old, New, 
and In-Between Mu- 
seum" established at 
Riverview. Most ob- 
jects were simply 
picked along the river- 
bank or in vacant lots, 
but more organized trips 
were taken to collect 
along the railroad tracks 
or trolley right-of-way. 
The young curators, 
like their professional 
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counterparts, also "collected'* artifacts like hous- 
es, churches, cemetaries, and railroad cars by 
documenting them with drawings, surveys, rub- 
bings, castings, photographs, or by collecting 
samples. Old newspapers, magazines, advertise- 
ments, posters, and mail-order catalogs are spe- 
cial kinds of artifacts since they have verbal as 
well as visual content. In addition to being excel- 
lent sources themselves, they can be used to veri- 
fy other artifacts or stores gathered in interviews. 
Children enjoyed browsing through catalogs and 
newspapers to compare their great-grandparents 
dress, toys, vehicles, tools or foods to their own. 
Since printed materials are subject to bias, they 
were cautioned to use at least two sources when- 
ever they could — for instance, they mipht ask 
Grandma if everyone really dressed like flappers 
and wore flasks in their garters during the Roar- 
ing Twenties. Other sources used in student in- 
vestigations were family and community photos 
and mips» Both are very valuable tools for trac- 
ing the growth of a town, and for prompting sto- 
ries in an interview. 

Role-playing and creative dramatic activities like 
"Perils of Immigration'* proved to be an excellent 
way for children to make the results of their in- 
vestigations a part of them. They "tried on" their 
knowledge of the Homefront during World War 
n by becoming a newly drafted GI in basic train- 
ing, and as a teenager attending a pajama party (a 
new phenomenon in the 1940's). After studying 
the youth culture of the 1960's, they became con- 
testants in a re-creation of the "Dating Game" and 
conservationists to clean up a section of the local 
creek. Such methods are particularly effective in 
going beyond objective data to the more subjec- 
tive aspects of people's lives — their fears, pleas- 
ures, and concerns. 

Anyone who has tried teaching knows that the 
best way to really learn a topic is to teach it to 
someone else. By planning and designing mu- 
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seum exhibits the Riverview children not only 
had the opportunity to apply the research skills 
they had learned, but also were able to learn new 
skills — organizing their material and personal re- 
sources, and communicating with well-written la- 
bel: and well-chosen visuals. The last two 
weeks of the summer, each group of about ten 
children chose an exhibit topic, researched it, 
wrote their exhibit "story line", gathered the arti- 
facts and other visuals they needed to illustrate 
the story, and finally constructed the exhibit. 
There were exhibits on quiltmaking, the trolley 
that ran through Verona, the World War II 
Homefront, the Vietnam experience, and games 
played by American Indians. The enthusiasm 
evident at the final display of the exhibits showed 
that the children knew they had proved their 
mettle as historians and curators. During the 
school year the Riverview Children's Center Mu- 
seum Project was continued in a very different 
context, but with the same content. A Museum 
Studies Apprenticeship for about ten gifted high 
school students was co-sponsored by the Allegh- 
eny Intermediate Unit's GATE Program. The ac- 
tivities to teach primary source research methods 
were naturally more sophisticated, but local his- 
tory exhibits were still the culminating event. 

This program has great potential in classrooms as 
well as in the alternative educations situations 
described. With help from the Pennsylvania 
Humanities Council, who funded a great deal of 
the project, a program guide is being prepared for 
teachers who wish to try these methods in other 
settings. 

Susan Donley 
Project Director 

Riverview Children's Center Museum Project 

Reprinted from Pennsylvania Ethnic Studies Newsletter, 
Spring 1984. 
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A Nation Becoming 



Uniformly Diverse 




Students will: 



Unil Objectives 



■ Assess the impact that diverse cultures have had upon American life. 

■ Describe how ethnic groups interact :n the nation. 

■ Cite the causes of prejudice and discrimination in the nation. 

■ Explain the processes of immigration (both voluntary and 
involuntary), migration, and assimilation. 

■ Compare and contrast parallel aspects of different cultures coexisting 
within the nation. 

■ Interpret statistical and documentary evidence of the ethnic make-up 
of the nation during various periods. 

■ Compare and contrast the ethnic make-up of their local communities 
with the ethnic make-up of the nation during various periods. 

■ Confront various issues and points of view surrounding migration 
and forced and voluntary immigration through discussion, 
debate, dramatic improvisation, or simulation exercises. 

■ Hypothesize causes of prejudice and discrimination through 
simulation exercises and primary source investigations. 

■ Appreciate the value of the multi-ethnic character of American 
culture. 

■ Describe the emotional, social, moral, and political impact of 
migration, immigration, assimilation, prejudice, and 
discrimination. 



In studying the role ethnicity plays in the history and culture of the na- About this Unit 

tion, the search for primary sources becomes more difficult, so we must 
rely more on the interpretations of scholars and the press for our knowl- 
edge. This situation is not all bad, of course — who would relish re- 
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searching the history of the United States from scratch every time?! Yet 
much is lost by relying on the work of others. The first to be lost are the 
everyday ^leople who made history. Common laborers, minority 
groups, and women are among those whose contributions to our nation 
are almost completely lost through omission. Worse arc the outright bi- 
ases that are built in to our pre-digested histories. Most chronicles of the 
westward expansion routinely use such phrases as, "Once the Indian 
threat was neutralized, the Territory was safe for more perma- 
nent settlers," A more ethnically aware historian m.ght have questioned 
who was really a threat to whom. So, in reading secondary sources, 
particularly for information on ethnic ^nd minority groups, we should 
employ a healthy skepticism. 

On a national level much of the raw data is so bulky, that interpretation 
in the form of charts, graphs, and other generalizations is necessary to 
make the huge lists of figures meaningful at all. The charts throughout 
this mrsnual and particularly the Immigration Timeline chart in this unit 
are compiled from vast sheets of figures. To make them meaningful, 
many ethnic groups had to be categorized into a larger group (Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, etc. — see Appendix II), Ironically, for the sake 
of being able to visualize trends, we are guilty of lumping ethnic groups 
together — one of the very things we have designed this curriculum to 
combat! In other words, bias is at work in all intellectual pursuit. It 
does help to be aware that it exists. 



Community 

Resources "^^^ ""^^ contain more secondary sources than the previous units, 

but it provides the necessary framework for understanding ethnic issues 
on both smaller and larger scales. The readings and charts in this unit 
may help explain the sudden influx of Polish names in your community 
during the 1910s, Or it may explain why there are so few Asians in 
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your hometown compared lo other ethr.ic groups. Beyond the sources 
that are included here, you will need, or may wish to use: 

•A local daily newspaper. 

•Immigrants for oral history interviev/s, as a supplement. 

•Family Data Sheets, Class Census, Plot the Results, and Family 
Folklore interview results from Unit I. 



Of the Migration Stories, several are short enough that they may be read 
aloud and discussed orally using the questions on pages 110- 114: 
"Gunnar Johnson's Story" (pp. 123-124), "Mai Vinh's Story" (p. 
132), and "Miguel Torres' Story" (pp. 133-134). Pack Your Trunk is 
best adapted by bringing a big box the size of the trunk model into the 
class room and experimenting with how much can be packed into it. 
Perils of Immigration has been tested with children as young as kinder- 
garten with best results if one or two older children (or a teacher's aide 
or parent volunteer) are assigned to each group. The game can be shor- 
tened by omitting the first (family portrait) and last (employment appli- 
cation) activities. 



Recommended 
activities for 
earlier grades 



migration 

immigration 

emigration 

naturalization 

assimilation 

pluralism 



melting pot 

mosaic 

conflict 

prejudice 

discrimination 

minority group 

acculturalization 



Key Words 
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Notes... 

Student Exercises and Readings 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllCIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 
Background reading for teachers: 

"The Ebb and Flow of Ethnicity in American History," Samuel Hayes, 
(pp. 157-164). 

"The Ebb and Flow of Ethnicity in American History" is an excellent dis- 
cussion of how successive generations of immigrants first arrive as "for- 
eigners," then gradually become an integrated part of American life and 
forget that they were once newly arrived as they greet new waves of im- 
migrants as newcomers. The article goes on to describe the process of as- 
similation over the generations, explaining why some older ethnic tradi- 
tions have faded, while newer ethnic traditions remain vigorous. Read 
this as background for leading the discussion on the immigration timeline 
and other exercises that follow. 

For many years it has been fashionable to use the metaphor "melting pot" 
to describe the n^^ture of ethnicity in the United Stat' s. The nation was 
viewed as a foundry in which diverse cultures became one. More recent- 
ly, ethnic scholars have been grappling with whether the "melting pot" 
metaphor is really descriptive of the U.S.A. Some have preferred Uie 
terms "mosaic" or "salad bowl" since they imply that diversity still exists 
within our national culture. After doing the newspaper exercise, analyz- 
ing the immigration timeline, or reading the immigration stories later in 
the unit, debate this issue with students. The arguments cari get heated! 



Ethnic News 

IIIIIIIIHIHIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIHMIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIinilllllllllllllllMHIIinillllllllHHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

pages 106-107 Students will: 



•Find pjlicles about ethnicity and cultural conflict in the daily newspaper. 

•Discuss possible causes for prejudice and discrimination reported by the 
paper and suggest remedies in each case. 

Disv'rimination and prejudice, though it happens at very personal and lo- 
cal levels, often make headlines at a national level. It is often through the 
national media that we are made aware of conditions in our communities 
and even in ourselves. And court actions at a national level have an im- 
pact throughout the nation. It pays, then, to become aware of how the 
news media handles ethnicity. 

For the Ethnic News exercise, the class will scour a daily general-interest 
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newspaper for cultural conflicts and ethnic issues. Cultural conflicts 
might have to do with religious differences, and handicapped or woni- 
en*s rights, as well as ethnic issues. Since in this exercise they will be 
trying to identify causes of conflict and discrimination and to suggest 
remedies, they should note all instances of cultural conflict, not just eth- 
nic conflicts. 

There are several successful approaches to this exercise: 

•All students use the same issue of the same newspaper (easier to 
compare how thorough students were in finding their examples). 

•Students use different newspapers published on tlie same day (useful 
in comparing editorial .slants). 

•Students use an entire week*s issues of the same newspapers (stories 
can be followed as they evolve, less likely to run into the odd day when 
few stories on ethnic or cultural conflict are printed). This method is par- 
ticularly useful as a homework assignment for the week before this exer- 
cise is done. 

In any case, make sure that the students do not neglect advertisements, 
editorial pages, and sports and entertainment sections. These pages are 
often quite fmitful. 

After students have finished the exercise, discuss what they feel are the 
causes and remedies for prejudice and discrimination. Debate whether the 
U.S. is a ''melting pot/' "mosaic," "salad bowl,'* or some other image. 

U.S. Immigration Timeline, 1820-1985 

iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Students will: pages 108-109 

•Read and analyze the U.S. immigration chart and timeli ; 

•Be able to identify "push-pull" factors at work in immigration at given 
times in U.S. history. 

•Discuss various ethnic issues in American society, including the "melt- 
ing pot" and "mosaic" metaphors. 

ThQ Immigration Timeline is an attempt to graphically summarize Ameri- 
can immigration trends from the time records first were kept in 1820 to 
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the present (note that the column for 1980 records figures for only half 
the decade). The chart simultaneously functions as a graph and a time- 
line. The vertical bars indicate the total number of immigrants in the dec- 
ade; the patterns within the columns show the proportion of immigrants 
belonging to each ethnic group. The timeline information below the 
graph is arranged under the headings "World Trends and Events" and 
**American Trends and Events" to show the "push-pull factors" at work 
in immigration — conditions in the sending country that cause people to 
leave and conditions in the United States that attract them. 

Begin discussing the chart with students by asking them to point out 
several decades with very high immigration and several with very low 
immigration. Then ask them to read the ^Trends and Events" listed un- 
der those decades (and use other information they might have) and hy- 
pothesize why immigration peaked or dropped off when it did. (Interest- 
ingly, during the 1930s there was actually more emigration than 
immigration — a net loss of population.) Ask them to trace various ethnic 
groups' immigration records through all the decades. Where are the 
peaks? Where are the valleys? Why? Which ethnic groups have the 
greatest number of immigrants in each decade? Why? Other activities: 
Have students locate when their families immigrated and hypothesize 
why they might have come. Have students locate when immigrants they 
know or have talked to arrived. Later, after they have read the migration 
stories in this unit have them locate when each of those migrations took 
place. 

The Immigration Timeline chart was compiled from vast sheets of fig- 
ures. To make them meaningful, many ethnic groups were categorized 
into a larger group (Eastern Europe, Latin America, etc.). To find the 
ethnic groups in each category, see the Categorization Guide for Ethnic 
Origin Charts and Exercises in Appendix II. All charts and exercises in 
this curriculum confomi to this categorization for accurate comparison. 



Migration Stories 



innninimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



pages 110'135 Background reading for teachers: 

"Ellis Island: Oiir Neglected Island of Tears," Dave Smith, "Becoming 
American," Peter Marzio (pp. 165-173) 
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Students will: 

•Read at least four migration stories in this section and gather basic in- 
formation about each migrant's experience. 

•Find similarities and differences between the stories and hypothesize 
reasons for them. 

Ellis Island, the port of entry of Europeans immigrating to the U.S. be- 
tween the 1880s and 1950s, became known as the Island of Tears be- 
cause immigrants with handicaps or communicable diseases — and later 
those who could not pass literacy tests — were sent back home. These 
readings are included as background infomiation for the migration sto- 
ries to follow, so you can introduce the topic of immigration. Briefly de- 
fine the terms, "migration," "immigration,*' and "citizenship." Ask if 
anyone in the class knows someone who immigrated to the United 
States. When did they come? From where? Why? Have they told you 
any stories about their experiences? Did they become a citizen of the 
United States? How? 

Many of us think of migration mostly in terms of immigration, yet cul- 
tures have also been spread throughout the United States by the move- 
ment of people within our nation's borders. Some of the migrants 
moved voluntaiily, although they may have been motivated by poverty, 
persecution, or desperation. Others, however, have been forced to mi- 
grate ag[unst their wills. 

A major part of this unit is devoted to first-hand stories of migration — 
over the ocean or over land, voluntary and involuntary — by viuious 
groups throughout our nation's history. Tliere aie stories of American 
Indians being forced to move west by white settlement, of Eastern Euro- 
peans immigrating to work in U.S. factories, of Black migration to the 
North after the Reconstruction era, of illegal immigration, and of upper- 
middle-class Vietnamese refugees. As diverse as the stories are, some 
themes are common: fear of the unknown new home, home-sickness for 
familiar old places, confrontations with troubles along the way. But, of 
course, vast differences also exist between the stories. Many of the sitni- 
larities and differences relate to basic human needs and values and how 
various groups fulfill them. The Migration Stories worksheets on pages 
1 10-1 13 are designed to help students read the stories systematically- 
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They should complete one column on thr worksheet after they read each 
of the stories. After they finish all of the readings, they can use the last 
page of the exercise to summarize similarities and differences in the sto- 
ries and hypothesize the reasons for them. The last column is reserved 
for them to answer the same questions for the immigrant they inter- 
viewed as part of Unit II. 

Rather than having students read all of the stories, assign about four or 
five. For younger classes assigning each child one of the stories and 
comparing them as a group will alleviate some of the reading load. Ei- 
ther way, try to assign at least one from each of the following catego- 
ries: 

•American Indian removal (pp. 115-118). 
•Black migration (pp. 119-122). 
•"Old-style*' immigration (pp, 123-127). 
•"New-style'' immigration (pp, 128-135). 



•Decide what of their own possessions they would take in a limited 
space if they were moving to a strange country. 

In the next two exercises students will become emotionally involved 
with what it was like to immigrate or migrate. Introduce the Pack your 
Trunk exercise by reviewing in a discussion the migration stories read 
or heard in interviews. What sacrifices did each family or individual 
have to make to move to their r.ew home? What people or things did 
they leave behind? Ask if anyone in the class has ever moved. What did 
they feel sad about leaving behind? 

If possible, locate a box about 44** x 24** x 24** in dimensions lo repre- 
sent the size of a steamer trunk to the class. If a box is unavailable, out- 
line a 44" X 24" rectangle on the floor in masking tape. Tell them that 
this was the size of the typical steamer trunk brought by immigrants in 
the late 18(X)s. Ask them to list things the immigrants would need to 
>ring to survive in their new home (clothes, kitchen utensils, bed 
clothes, etc.) and things they might like to bring (furniture, fancy china, 
family heirlooms, toys, etc.). How much of all of those things do you 



Pack your Trunk 



HiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiininniiiniiiHiiniiiiHiiiinniiiiiMiiiiniiiMuiiniiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii^ 



pages 136-137 Students will: 
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think would fit in the trunk? How would you decide what to take and 
what to leave behind? 

Now ask them to make a list of all the things they would like to take 
with them if they were to move right now. After the list is made, have 
them construct the model trunk on page 136 (it is a 44" x 23'* x 23" 
trunk to scale). Then have them take their list and the worksheet on 
page 137 home to finish the assignments They should measure each 
item on their list and draw a picture of it to fill the same number of little 
squares on the rectangle "trunk layers." They may fold clothes before 
measuring as long tlieir pile of clothes is not more than five inches high. 
Once the rectangles are full, the trunk is full, The next day in class the 
items may be cut out and placed in the trunk model if they like (the 
trunk will appear to be able to hold more, but the depth of the objects 
are not accurate in this exercise). Discuss the results. How much did 
you have to leave behind? How did you decide what to take? What 
would you miss most tha^ you could not take? 



Perils of Immigration 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

pages 138-156 

•Role-play the process of immigration in an improvisational drama- 
game. 



Students will: 



Perils of Immigration is a dramatic role-playing game that will force stu- 
dents to experience many of the emotional and decision-making pro- 
cesses that take place during immigration as they improvise within their 
characters. Allow an entire morning or afternoon for the game. Al- 
though, as emphasized before, immigration does not explain the many 
other kinds of migration, for the sake of clarity, we have narrowed the 
focus of this game to early 20th century immigration — many of the is- 
sues are similar for other kinds of migrants. The game is self- 
contained — teacher directions and props are found throughout pages 
138-156. 
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List any articles, ads, 
or announcements 
about ethnic group 
activities from your 
local newspaper: 
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Newspapers, magazines, news- 
casts show ethnic pride & conflict 





Discrimination 

is when people are 
treated unfairly 
because they are 
different. 

Sometimes the news 
tells their stories. 



Discrimination can happen because of ethnic group, race, 
age, sex, religion, language, politics, or handicap. 



In this column list 
newspaper stones you can 
/ind about discrimination: 



[ ! 



What kind of discrimina- 
tion is the story about? 



i 1 



:o6 



Look for conflicts between 
different groups of peopie 



Who are the conflicting 
groups? 

□ 



I i 



Why are these groups 
conflicting? 



! I 

L .1 
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Conflicts usually 
make it to the 
newspaper 



What do you think would be 
a solution to their conflict? 
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NUMBER of 
immigrants 

9000000 y 
8000000 
7000000 •- 
6000000 ■- 
5000000 
4000000 •- 
3000000 
/'OOOOOO ■- 
I OOOOOO •- 
0 



World Trends 
and Events 

(outside 
America) 



Immigration to U.S. from Country of Origin, 1820-1985 

(by Decade) 




i 



1 





18';0 



1830 



1840 



1850 



Unprecedented popula- 
tion growth in Europe, 
compounded by sxtal. pa- 
litical, and religious con- 
flict, leaves many peas- 
ants without land enough 
to raise food for survival 
Influx to the cities to find 
jobs strains the towns' 
physical and economic 
capabilities. 



Failure of Ireland's 
potato crop, sends 
starving peasants to 
America, often at the 
expense of Irish and 
British noble land- 
owners. 



The end of serf- 
dom everywhere 
in Europe by 
1848 allows 
peasants free- 
dom to move to 
the cities and to 
the U.S. 



I860 
DECADE 



1870 



1880 



' 890 



Slump in England's industrial revo- 
lution. Many British unemployed 
seek escape from crowded cities. 

Low wages, crop failures, 
massive unemployment 
and religious restrictions 
in Scandinavia. 



Civil wars 
cause ecorxxnic 
and political 
chaos in China. 



German farmers and craftsmen suffer the effects of 
a worsening economy and forced military conscription. 



Agricultural 
depres..v/n in 
Europe 1886-90 

Foreign rule, re- 
bellions, and civil 
war in Poland, 



American 
Trends and 
Events 



America has a chronic labor 
shortage, a result of the availa- 
bility of cheap, fertile land that 
makes it possible for most 
Americans to own farms. 
The situation is compounded by 
the outlawing of indentured ser- 
vitude and the freeing of slaves 
in the North after the revolution. 
Then, in 1808, further slave im- 
ports became illegal in the 
South. 



American ships export- 
ing raw materials to 
Europe sought paying 
immigrants to fill up 
the empty hold space 
left by the more com- 
pact finished goods 
they were bringing 
DacK. 



Western 
Gold Rush 
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Civil War ends 
slavery in U.S. 
and fuels growth 
of the nation'? 
new industries. 



Railroad boom: 

Cheap labor needed to lay track to con- 
nect western frontier with East. 
Railroad allows settlers to move west 
more conveniently than ever before. 
Railroads offer land at bargain prices 
to encourage new settlements that will 
require rail service. 



Panic The time of an ocean- 
of 1873 crossing is reduced from 6 
to 10 weeks on a sailing ship 
to 2 weeks on a steam ship. 
Cost of crossing drops. 

U.S. booming manu- 
facturing industries 
have for the next 
decades a seemingly 
insatiable demand for 
cheap labor. 
Chinese Spanish- 
Exclusion American 
Act War 
1883 1897-98 
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1900 
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Feudal land-lease and heavy 
taxes left Italian peasants 
with little, when earthquakes, 
volcanoes, political upheaval, 
and vineyard blight made life 
worse yet. 

The Mexican Canadians 
I Revolution sent migrate lo U.S. 
genoadeof thousands of to find jobs 
^^^^^ peasants to the after industrial 

U.S. border collapse there. 

for jobs. 

Impoverished 

peasants and 

persecuted Jews 

leave Russia. World War I 
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1940 
DECADE 




950 



960 



970 



1980 
(1980-1985 only) 



World War II 



Cuban refugees 
flee Castro's 
Communist 
regime. 



War in Southeast Asia and 
subsequent Communist 
takeovers cause a flood of 
political refugees. 

Russian Jews 

(and those claim- 
ing to be Jewish 
to obtain exit vi* 
sas) receive help 
from relief or* 
ganizations to 
resettle in U.S. 



World Johnson*Reed 
War I Act (1924) 
established 
immigration 
quotas based on 
U.S. ethnicity in 
1890, to limit 
immigrants from 
Southern and 
Eastern Europe 
and non-white 
nations. 



The Great World War II 



Depression 



Displaced Persons Act 
(1948) opens American 
doors to over 200»000 
Europeans displaced by v^r. 

Token quotas 
extended for 
Asians. Orientals 
finally allowed to 
become citizens. 



Cubans admit- 
ted under spe- 
cial quotas. 

Race, aeed, and na- 
tionality restrictions to 
immigration lifted. Old 
quota system abo- 
lished. Preferences 
given to immigrating 
professionals. (1965) 
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The Bracero Program (1942) strongly 
encourages Mexicans to migrate to fill farm 
labor shortage caused by war. Program 
continues until 1964. 



Congress appropri- 
ates funds to rescue 
and resettle Vietna- 
mese 'boat people." 
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Migration Stories 




Name of migrants* 



Some feelings and experiences are shared by every 
migrant OtJier feelings and experiences differ from 
one person to another 



Place this person 
migrated irom. 



Why did they migrate? 



When and firom where 
did they leave? How did 
they travel? How much 
did it cost? How long did 
ittake? 



What special events 
hapjpened on the trip? 



When and where did 
they arrive? Where did 
> they live after arriving? 
Why? 



What did they know 
about their destination 
before they came? 
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After you read the migration stories and finish your 
interview, answer these questions about each of the 
stories. Then compare the stories on page 114. 



Save this column for the person you 
interviewed. 
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How did tibeir new home 
live up to what they 

expected? •^'iJ-.^Hf?:-':^^^^ 



What did they like hest 
about tiieir new home? 



What did they Uke least 
about their new home? 



What dimculties did 
they have adjusting to 
their new home? 



As time passed, what 
old customs and values 
were kept? Which were 

not?jWhy?:v:^€-^ 



Were they glad or 

disappointed thpt they 

migrated? 

How do you know? 



o 
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Save this column for the person you 
interviewed. 
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Compare 

the stories you read 
or heard 



Who had the hardest 
life before they came? 

Why? 



Who had the easiest 
life before they came? - 

Why? 



Who had the hardest 
time on the trip? 

Why? 



Who had the easiest 
time on the trip? 

Why? 



Who had the hardest time 
adjusting to tiieir new home? 

Why? 



Who had the easiest time ad- 
justing to their new home? 

Why? 



What was the funniest 
story you heard?— - 

What was it about? — — 



What was the saddest 
story you heard? 

What was it about? — 
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TEIE FATE OF THE NEZ PERCES TRIBE 
Chief Joseph, Nez Perces, 1879 




...It has always been the pride of the Nez Per- 
ces that they were the friends of the white 
men.... About twenty winters ago, a number of 
white people came into our country and built 
houses and made farms. At first our people made 
no complaint. They thought there was room 
enough for all to live in peace.. . . 

[But then, Governor Stevens] invited all the 
Nez Perces to a treaty council. . . .He said there 
were a great many white people in the country, 
and many more would come; that he wanted the 
land marked out so that the Indians and white 
men could be separated. If they were to live in 
peace it was necessary, he said, that the Indians 
should have a country set apart for them, and in 
that country they must stay. My father, who rep- 
resented his band, ^ fused to have anything to do 
with the council.... tie claimed that no man 
owned any part of the earth, and a man could not 
sell what he did not own. . . . 

. . .But we continued to live in this land in 
peace until eight years ago, when white men be- 
gan to come inside the bounds my father had set. 

...Soon after this my father sent for me. I saw 
he was dying. I took his hand in mine. He said: 
'*My son,. . .You are the chief of these people. 
. . .You must stop your ears whenever you are 
asked to sign a treaty selling your home. A few 
years more, and white men will be all around 
you. They have their eyes on this land. My son, 
never forget my dying words.. . I pressed my 
father's hand and told him I would protect his 
grave witli my life. My father smiled and passed 
away to the spirit-land. 

I buried him in that beautiful valley of winding 
waters. I love that land more than all the rest of 
the world. A man who would not love his fa- 
id 
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ther's grave is worse than a wild animal. 

For a short time we lived quietly. But this could 
not last. White men had found gold in tlie moun- 
tains.... They stole a great many horses from us, 
and we could not get them back because we were 
Indians. . .They drove off a great many of cur 
cattle. Some white men branded our young cattle 
so they could claim tliem.. ..They knew thr.t we 
were not strong enough to fight them. I labored 
hard to avoid trouble and bloodshed. We gave up 
some of our country to the white men, thinking that 
then we could have peace. We were mistaken. The 
white man would not let us alone, . . , 

[One] spring the agent at Umatilla agency sent a 
runner to tell me to meet General Howard.. . . 

I said to General Howard: . .1 do not believe 
that the Great Spirit Chief gave one kind of men the 
right to tell another kind of men what they must 
do."... 

General Howard lost his temper and said: "Shut 
up! I don't want to hear any more of such talk. Tlie 
law says you shall go upon the reservation to 
live,. . . but you persist in disobeying the law. If 
you do not move, I will. . .make you suffer for your 
disobedience."... 

On the next morning General Howard came to 
my lodge, and invited me to go with him. . .to look 
for land for my people. As we rode along we came 
to some good land that was already occupied by In- 
dians and white people. General Howard, pointing 
to this land, said: "If you will come on to the reser- 
vation, I will give you these lands and move these 
people off." 

I replied: "No. It would be wrong to disturb 
these people. I have no right to take their homes, , ." 

We rode all day upon the reservation, and found 
no good land unoccupied.... 



In the council, next day, General Howard in- 
formed me. . .that he would give my people thirty 
days to go back home, collect all their stock, and 
move on to the reservation, saying, **If you are 
not here in that time, L . . will send my soldiers to 
drive you on." 

I said: . J can not get ready to move in thirty 
days. Our stock is scattered, and Snake River is 
very high. Let us wail until fall, then the river 
will be low. We want time to hunt up oar stock 
and gather supplies for winter." 

General Howard replied, *'If you let the time 
run over one day, the soldiers will be there to 
drive you on to the reservation.. . 

I said in my heart that, rather than have war, I 
would give up my country. I would give up 
everything rather than have the blood of white 
men upon the hands of my people. 

General Howard refused to allow me more 
than thirty days to move my people and their 
stock. I am sure that he began to prepare for war 
at once. 

When I returned [home] I found my people 
very much excited upon discovering that the sol- 
diers were already [there]. We held a council, 
and decided to move immediately, to avoid 
bloodshed.... 

We gathered all the stock we could find, and 
made an attempt to move. We left many of our 
horses and cattle, and we lost several hundred in 
crossing the river. All of my people succeeded in 
getting across in safety. Many of the Nez Percys 
came together. . .to hold a grand council. I went 
with all my people.. . . There was a great deal of 
war-talk, and a great deal of excitement. There 
was one young brave present whose father had 
been killed by a white man five years before. 
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This man's blood was bad against white men, 
and he left the council calling for revenge. 

Again I counseled peace, and I thought the 
danger was past.... I was leaving the council..., 
when news came that the young man whose fa- 
ther had been killed had gone out with several 
other hot-blooded young braves and killed four 
white men.... 

I would have given my own life if I could 
have undone the killing of white men by my peo- 
ple.... I left there, hoping to avoid bloodshed.... 

I could see no other way to avoid a war. We 
moved sixteen miles away, and there encamped, 
intending to collect our stock before leaving; but 
the soldiers attacked us, and the first battle was 
fought.... 

Seven days after the first battle. General Ho- 
ward arrived in the Nez Perces country, bringing 
seven hundred more soldiers. It was now war in 
earnest.... 

They intrenched themselves, and next day we 
attacked them again. The battle lasted all day, and 
was renewed next morning.... 

Five dpys later he attacked us with three hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers and settlers. We had two 
hundred and fifty warriors. The fight lasted 
twenty-seven hours. We lost four killed and sev- 
eral wounded. General Howard's loss was twen- 
ty-nine men killed and sixty wounded. 

The following day the soldiers charged upon 
us, and we letreated with our families and stock a 
few miles, leaving eighty lodges to fall into Gen- 
eral Howard's hands. 

Finding that we were outnumbered, we re- 
treated to Bitter Root Valley. Here another body 
of soldiers came upon us and demanded our sur- 
render.... We answered, **We are going by you 
116 
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without fighting if you will let us, but we are go- 
ing by you anyhow." We then made a treaty with 
these soldiers. We agreed not to molest any one, 
and they agreed that we might pass through... in 
peace.... 

We understood that there was to be no more 
war. We intended to go peaceably... and leave the 
question of retuming to our country to be settled 
afterward. 

...That night [General Gibbon'sl soldiers sur- 
rounded our camp.. . .We had a hard fight.. . .In 
this battle we lost nearly all our lodges, but we fi- 
nally drove them back.. . . 

In the fight. . . we lost fifty women and children 
and thirty fighting men.. . . 

We reti -ated as rapidly as we could toward the 
buffalo country. After six days General Howard 
came close to us, and we went out and attacked 
him, and captured nearly all his horses and mules. 
We then marched on to the Yellowstone Basin. 

...Nine days' march brought us to the mouth of 
Clarke's Fork of the Yellowstone.... Another new 
war-chief (General Sturgis) attacked us. We held 
him in check while we moved all our women and 
children and stock out of danger.... 

Several days passed, and we heard nothing of 
General Howard, or Gibbon, or Sturgis. We had 
repulsed each in turn, and began to feel secure, 
when another army, under General Miles, struck 
us. This was the fourth army, each of which out- 
numbered our fighting force, that we had encoun- 
tered within sixty days. 

. . .General Miles' army. . .made a charge upon 
us, cutting our camp in two, and capturing nearly 
all of our horses. About seventy men, myself 
among them, were cut off. My little daughter, 
twelve years of age, was with me. I gave her a 
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rope, and told ler to catch a horse and join the 
others who were cut off from the camp. I have not 
seen her since, but I have learned that she is alive 
and well. 

I thought of my wife and children, who were 
now surrounded by soldiers, and I resolved to go 
to them or die. With a prayer in my mouth to the 
Great Spirit Chief who rules above, I dashed un- 
armed through the line of soldiers. It seemed to 
me that there were guns on cvciy side, before and 
behind me. My clothes were cut to pieces and my 
horse was wounded, but I was not hurt. As I 
reached the door of my lodge, my wife handed me 
my rifie, saying: "Here's your gun. Fight!" 

The soldiers kept up a continuous fire.. . .V/e 
lost eighteen men and three women. General Miles 
lost twenty-six killed and forty wounded. The fol- 
lowing day General Miles sent a messenger into 
my camp under protection of a white flag.... 

The messenger [said] that General Miles 
wished me to consider the situation; that he did not 
want to kill my people unnecessarily.. . .1 walked 
on to General Miles's tent. He met me and we 
shook hands. He said, "Come, let us sit down by 
the fire and talk this matter over." I remained with 
him all night.... 

General Miles said to me in plain words, "If 
you will come out and give up your arms, I will 
spare your lives and send you to your reserva- 
tion."... 

I could not t)ear to see my wounded men and 
women suffer any longer, we had lost enough al- 
ready. General Miles had promised that we might 
return to our own country with what stock we had 
left. I thought we could start again. I believed 
General Miles, or / never would have surren- 
dered.... 
7 
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On the fifth day I went to General Miles and 
gave up my gun, and said, . J will fight no 
more " My people needed rest — we wanted 
peace. 

I was told we could go with General Miles to 
Tongue River and stay there until spring, when 
we would be sent back to our country,, . . [But] 
after our arrival at Tongue River, General Miles 
received orders to take us to Bismarck (North 
Dakota),,,, 

General Miles was opposed to this order. He 
said: '*You must not blame me, I have endea- 
vored to keep my word, but the chief who is over 
me has given the order, and I must obey it or re- 
sign. That would do you no good. Some other 
officer would carry out the order," 

, , ,We gave up all our horses — and all our 
saddles — over one hundred — and we have not 
heard from them since,, , , 

General Miles turned my people over to anoth- 
er soldier, and we were taken to Bismarck, Cap- 
tain Johnson, who now had charge of us, re- 
ceived an order to take us to Fort Leavenworth, 
[There] we were placed on a low river bottom, 
with no water except river-water to drink and 
cook with. We had always lived in a healthy 
country, v/here the mountains were high and the 
water was cold and clear. Many of my people 
sickened and died, and we buried them in this 
strange land, I can not tell how much my heart 
suffered for my people while at Leavenworth, . , , 

During the hot days (July, 1878) we received 
notice that we were to be moved farther away 
from our own country, ,,,We were ordered to get 
into the railrviid-cars. Three of my people died on 
the way to Baxter Springs, It was worse to die 
there than to die fighting in the mountains. 



We were moved from Baxter Springs (Kan- 
sas) to the Indian Territory (Oklahoma,) and set 
down without our lodges. We had but little medi- 
cine, and we were nearly all sick. Seventy of my 
people have died since we moved there, 

,, ,1 do not understand why nothing is done for 
my people. I have heard talk and talk, but nothing 
is done. Good words do not last long unless they 
amount to something. Words do not pay for my 
dead people. They do not pay for my country, 
now overrun by while men,, ., All mem were 
made by the same Great Spirit Chief, They are all 
brothers. The earth is the mother of all people, 
and all people should have equal rights upon it. 

When I think of our condition my heart is 
heavy, I see men of my race treated as outlaws 
and driven from country to country, or shot down 
like animals, 

, , , We only ask an even chance to live as other 
men live,, , , Whenever the white man treats the In- 
dian as they treat each other, then we will have no 
more wars,,,. Then the Great Spirit Chief who 
rules above will smile upon this land, and send 
rain to wash out the bloody spots made by broth- 
ers' hands from the face of the earth, , , , 

From Nortli American Review, April 1879. 
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LETTERS OF BLACK MIGRANTS 
South to North, 1917 




Memphis, Tenn,, May 22nd, 1917. 

Sirs: As you will see from the above that I 
am working in an office somewhate similar to the 
one I am addressing, but that is not the purpose 
with which I sat out to write. 

What I would like best to know is can you 
secure me a position there? I will not say that I 
am capable of doing any kind of labor as I am 
not. Have had an accidental injury to my right 
foot; hence I am incapable of running up and 
down stairs, but can go up and down by taking 
my time. I can perform janitors duties, tend bar, 
or gorcery store, as clerk. I am also a graduate 
of the Law Department, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. Class of *85 but this fact has 
not swelled my head. I am willing to do almost 
any thing that I can do that there is a dollar to it. 
I am a man of 63 years of age. Lived here all my 
life, barring 5 or 6 years spent in Washington 
and the East. Am a christian, Bapitst by affilia- 
tion. 

Have been a teacher, clerk in the government 
department, Law and Pension offices, for 5 
years, also a watchman in the Wrj Dept. alsx. col- 
lector and rental agent for the late R.R. Church, 
Esq. Member of Canaan Baptist Church, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. Now this is the indictment I plead 
to. 

Sir, if you can place me I will be willing to 
pay anything in reason for the service. I have se- 
lected a place to stop with a friend of earlier days 

at , whenever I can get placed there. Aa 

early reply will be appreciated by yours respect- 
fully. 



Biloxi, Miss., April 27, 1917 

Dear Sir: I would like to get in touch with 
you a pece of advise I am unable to under go 
hard work as I have a fracture ancle but in the 
mene time I am able to help my selft a great dele. 
I am a good cook and can give good recmenda- 
tion can serve in small famly that has light work, 
if I could get something in that line I could work 
my daughters a long with me. She is 21 years 
and I have husban all so and he is a fireman and 
want a positions and too small boy need to be in 
school now if you all see where there is some 
open for me that I may be able too beter my con- 
dission anser at once and we will com as we are 
in a land of starvaten. 

From a willen workin woman. I hope that 
you will healp ne as I want to get out of this land 
of sufring I no there is some thing that I can do 
here there is nothing for me to do I may be able 
to get in some farm where I doi t have to stand 
on my feet all day I dont no just what but I hope 
the Lord will find a place now let me here from 
you all at once. 

EmmettJ. Scott, comp., "Additional Letters of Negro Migrants 
of 1916-1918:' Journal of Negro History 4 (Oct, 1919): 318 
(above) and 309 (left). 



These letters are printed just as they were written, so 
they have spelling, grammar and punctuation errors. 
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Dapne, Ala., 4/20/17, 

Sir: I am writing you to let you know that 
there is 15 or 20 familys wants to come up there 
at once but cant come on account of money to 
come with and we cant phone you here we will 
be killed they dont want us to leave here & say if 
we dont go to wrj and fight for our country they 
are going to kill us and wants to get away if we 
can if you send 20 passes there is no doubt that 
every one of us will com at once, we are not do- 
ing any thing here we cant get a living out of 
what we do now some of these people are farm- 
ers and som are cooks barbers and black smiths 
but the greater part are farmers & good worker & 
honest people & up to date the trash pile dont 
want to go no where These are nice people and 
respectable find a place like that & send passes & 
we all will come at once we all wants to leave 
here out of this hard luck place if you cant use us 
find some place that does need this kind of peo- 
ple we are called Negroes here, I am a reader of 
the Defender and am delighted to know how 
times are there & was to glad to, know if we 
could get some one to pass us away from here to 
a better land. We work but cant get scarcely any 
thing for it & they dont want us to go away & 
there is not much of anyth mg here :o do & noth- 
ing for it Please find some one that need this 
kind of a people & send at once for us. We dont 
want anything but our wareing and bed clothes & 
have not got no money to get away from here 
with & beging to get away before we are killed 
and hope to here from you at once. We cant talk 
to you over the phone here we are afraid to they 
dont want to hear one say that he or she wants to 
leave here if we do we are apt to be killed. They 



say if we dont go to war they are not going to let 
us stay here with their folks and it is not any 
thing that we have done to them. We are law ab- 
iding people want to treat every bordy right, 
these people wants to leave here lut we cant we 
are here and have nothing to go with if you will 
send us some way to get away from here we will 
work till we pay it all if takes that for us to go or 
get away. Now get busy for the south race. The 
conditions are horrible here with us, they wont 
give us anyhing to do & say that we v/ont need 
anything but something to eat & wont give us 
anything for what we do & wants us to stay here. 
Write me at once that you wiL do for us we want 
& onetunity that all we wants is to show you 
what we can do and will do if we can find some 
place, we wants to leave here for a north drive 
somewhere. We see starvation ahead of us here. 
We want to imi grate to the farmers who need our 
labor. We have not had no chance to have any- 
thing here thats why we plead to you for help to 
leave here to the North, We are humane but we 
are not treated such we are treated like brute by 
our whites here we dont have no privilige no 
where in the south. We must take anything they 
put on us. Its hard if its fair. We have not got 
no cotegous diseases here. We are looking to 
here from you soon, 

Emmett 7. Scott, co^np., "Additional Letters of Negro Migrants 
0/1916^1918," Journal of Negro Hisloiy 4 (Oct. 1919): 451. 
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LETTERS OF BLACK MIGRANTS 
North to South, 1917 



Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 7, 1917. 

Dear Sir: I take this method of thanking you 
for . . .the glorious effect of the treatment. Oh. I 
do feel so fine.. . I am now housekeeping again I 
like it so much better than rooming. Well Dr. 
with the aid of God I am making very good I 

make $75 per month I don't have to work 

hard, dont have to mister every little white boy 
comes along I havent heard a white man call a 
colored a nigger... since I been in the state of Pa. 
I can ride in the electric street and steam cars any 
where I get a seat. I dont care to mix with white 
what I mean I am not crazy about being with 
white folks, but if I have to pay the same fare I 
have learn to want the same acomidation. and if 
you are first in a place here shoping you dont 
have to wait until the white folks get thro tradeing 
yet amid all this I shall ever love the good old 
South and I am praying that God may give every 
well wisher a chance to be a man regardless of his 
color, and if my going to the front would bring 
about such conditions I am ready any day-well 
Dr. I dont want to worry you but read between 
lines. .. ihe kids are in school every day I have 
only two and I guess that all. Dr. when you find 
time I would be delighted to have a word from the 
good old home state. Wife join me in sending 
love you and yours. 

I am your friend and patient. 

EmmettJ. Scott, comp., "Additional Letters of Negro Migrants 
ofl916-19I8," Journal of Negro History 4 (Oct. 1919}:. 461 ■ 
462 (above), 459 - 460 (right). 



Pittsburg, Pa., May 11, 1917 

My dear Pastor and wife: . . . well I am in this 
great cily & you no it cool here right now the 
trees are just peeping out. truit trees are now in 
full bloom but its cool yet we set by big fire 
over night. I like the m^ney O.K. but I like the 
South betterm for my Pleasure this city is too fast 
for me they give you big money for what you do 
but they charge you big things for what you get 
and the people are coming by cal Loads every 
day its just pack out the people are Begging for 
some whears to st?. If you have a family of chil- 
dren & come here you can buy a house easier 
than you cant rent one. .. I am at a real nice place 
and stay right in the house of a Rve.. . . they has a 
4 story home on the mountain. Piano in the par- 
lor, organ in the sewing room. . . but you no I 
have to pay $2.00 per week just to sleep and 
. . .get meals whear I work so I think I shall get 
me a place whear I work next week the lady said 
she would rather we stay in the house with them 
& give me a room up stairs than to pay so much 
for sleeping so she pays me eight Dols per week 
to feed now she says she will room me so if I 
dont take that offer I cant save very much I go to 
church some time. . . they have some real colored 
churches. . . .1 am going to stay ontell fall if I 
dont get sick its largest city I ever saw 45 miles 
long & equal in breath & a smoky city so many 
mines of all kind some places look like tor- 
ment. . .& some places lok like Paradise in this 
great city . . .1 remain your friend. 



m 



Chicago, Illinois, 11/13/17 



Cleveland, Ohio, Aug 28, 1917 



Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Dear M ; Yours received sometime ago 

and found all v-'cll and doing welL hope you and 
family are well 

I got my things alright the other day and they 
were in good condition. I am all fixed now and 
living well I certainly appreciate what you done 
for us and I will remember you in tlie near fu- 
ture. 

M , old boy, I was promoted on the first 

of ^^e month I was made first assistant to the 
heau carpenter when he is out of tlie place I take 
everything in charge and was raised to $95. a 
month. You know I know my stuff. 

Whats the news generally around H'burg? I 
should have been here 20 years ago. I just begin 
to feel like a n*an. It's a great deal of pleasure in 
knowing that you have got some privilege My 
children are going to the same school with the 
whites and I dont have to umble to no one. I 
have registered-Will vote the next election there 
isnt any *yes sir' and *no sir'— its all yes and no 
and Sam aiid Bill. 

Florine says hello and would like very much 
to see you. 

All joins me in sending love to you and fami- 
ly. How is times there now? Answer soon, 
from your friend and bro. 

Enuneii J. Scott, comp., "Additional Letters ofNe^ro Migrants 
of 191 6-191 8," Journal of Negro History 4 (Oct. 1919): 458 - 
459. 



hollow Dr. my old friend how are you to day 
i am well . . . plenty to eat and drink and is mak- 
ing good money in fact i am not in the best of 
health i have not had good health sence i ben 
here.. . . i have seval nochants of coming back, 
yet i am doing well no trouble what ever except i 
can not raise my children here like they should 
be this is one of the worst places in principle you 
ever look on in your life but it is a fine place to 
make money all nattions is here.... thir all kinds 
of loffers. gamblers pockit pickers you are not 
safe here to walk on the streets at night you are 
libble to get kill at any time thir have ben men kill 
her jest because he want allow stragglers in his 
family, yet i have not had no trouble no way. 
and we are making good money here, i have 
made as hight at 7.50 per day and my wife $4 
Sundays my sun 7.50 and my 2 oldes giris 1.25 
but my regler wegers is 3 60 fore 8 hours work, 
me and my family makes one hundred three darl- 
e . s and 60 cents every ten days, it don cost no 
more to live here than it do thir, except house 
rent i pay 12 a month fore rent sence i have rote 
you everything look closely and tell me what you 
think is best, i am able to farm without asking 
any man fore enything on a credit i can not injoy 
this place let me tell you this a large place. . . give 
my love to all the Surounding friends. By By 

Emmett J. Scott, comp., "Additional Letters of Negro Migrants 
of 1916 1918," Journal of Negro History 4 fOc/. 1919): 460 - 
461. 
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GUNNAR JOHANSOlSrS STORY 
Immigrant from Iceland, 1905 




I was almost eighteen when I came here on 
June 14, 1905. 1 came from a little fishing village 
in Iceland, and there was nothing to do there but 
work on the sea and unload the ships. Most of 
the boys there wanted to go out on the ocean and 
fish, but my mother said no. She was afraid for 
me, you see, because my father and two brothers 
had been lost on the sea.. . .She finiilly consented 
that I should go to this country.. . . 1 wanted to go 
out and see the world. 

I came alone, but there was another boy from 
Iceland, that left when I did. We went to Liver- 
pool first and had to wait for a few days for the 
ship to Quebec. That was how people came from 
Iceland in those days. I was all right when I got 
on the boat in Liverpool, but the trip over was 
rough and by the time we got to Quebec I was 
very sick.. . . Later I found out it was scarlet fe- 
ver, but I didn't know that then. I must have 
caught it while I was in Liverpool, because it 
takes about ten days for the sickness to show. I 
didn't want to let them know at the port in Que- 
bec that I was sick, because I was afraid they 
wouldn't let me land, so I walked past the Immi- 
gration man and tried to stop myself from shak- 
ing.. . . When we went out to catch the train we 
found it had gone two hours before.. . .We had to 
wait all afternoon for the train. When we got on I 
hardly knew what I was doing. I went and layed 
down on the berth, and for two days, three days, 
I couldn't eat and hardly drink. The boy who 
came from Iceland with me gave nie a little water. 
That was all I wanted. 

We got to Winnipeg and went to stay one 
night with a woman my mother had known, a 
woman from the old countr>'. And the next day 
we had to gel the train to go to the United States. 



It had been raining for days and we had to walk 
knee-high through the water. I was shivering and 
shaking, so I hardly knew what I was doing. We 
got on the train and came down here and got off 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

My mother had written to a family we knew 
from the old country, and I was to go to be a 
hired man on their farm. It was a homestead they 
had taken out years before. The farmer met me at 
the station and took me to his house, but I was so 
sick by then I went right to sleep. His family and 
his children nursed me. They were good people. 
The daughter of the house, who was twelve then, 
took special care of me. I didn't notice her much 
then because I was sick and so young, but that's 
the gid I married when we both were older. They 
got a doctor out. Dr. Lax. He wasn't a real do. 
tor; he was an Icelander who knew about medi- 
cines and things like that, and he gave me some 
pills and by and by I got better. All the children 
of the family came down with the sickness about 
ten days after I arrived there. Only the mother 
and father were well. They all got better in a few 
weeks. 

I really was too weak to work on the fium 
that summer, but 1 helped a little, and in the fall I 
began to do a man's work — taking care of the 
horses, getting the hay. 1 helped build a barn 
there, too. I worked as a hired man for that farm 
for three years. He had three oilier men — boys, 
really — working on the place, and we all had to 
sleep in one bed. We slept crosswise with our 
feet sticking out. I was tall, so I used to put a 
chair by the bed to rest my feet on. When you 
worked as a hired man, the farmer furnished the 
room and board and washed clothes and every- 
thing. You lived there. I didn't need to worry 



about living or anything. The wages wasn't high, 
but I thought it was okay. 

They treated the hired men like one of the 
family then. Nowadays they won't even feed the 
hired man!... 

I had to get used to things on the fami, like 
working with a plow. Of course, I hadn't 
worked on a fami in Iceland, and there we had 
just had little patches anyhow and you just used a 
hoc, you didn't have a plow. And I didn't know 
how to milk cows, but I learned. The farmer 
showed me. It was a lot of work. We'd be walk- 
ing, probably w:'lk behind the plow all day. 
Twcnty-or twenty-two miles a day walking be- 
hind a plow. And we had to cut wood, of course. 

It's kind of tough when you're young and 
you don't know the language. But it's lucky they 
were all Norwegians and Icelanders around here. 
There was hardly anything else in Grand Forks. 
There were Yankees. There were quite a few of 
them and they thought they were something, be- 
lieve me, because they could talk English and we 
couldn't. They kind of ran the town, you know. 
But around here we're all Icelanders or Norwe- 
gians. It's like a little Scandinavian town. I didn't 
even have to talk English the first few years I 
was here. Not till I started working in the lumber 
camps. 

.. .1 worked in the woods for thirteen winters, 
cutting down trees and logging and chipping and 
all that. There's some hundred men working in 
the camps. You work all day, hard work. It's a 
rough life, you know, in the camps. You work 
all day and play ciirds every night until nine. 
Then the lights went out. First it was hot around 
the stove, then the stove would go out. Before 
morning you were pretty near frozen hiitf, be- 



cause there was nobody firing the stove. We had 
just a couple of boards to sleep on with some hay 
on them.... 

I didn't save the money I thought I'd save. 
Year after year I'd spend it. I'd make and spend 
it. But when I was thirty-six years old I'd had 
my fun and came back here and married this girl 
that had nursed me when I was a boy. We rented 
a farm then — two quarters of good land, good 
flat land. There was an old log house there; I 
fixed it up and right at'ter we moved in we got a 
snowstorm for three days. The snow blew right 
in the room. We had one of them small wood 
stoves, you know, and we built a fire and we 
were w^irm. It was nothing because we were 
young, you know.... 

Joan Morrison and Charlotte Fox Zabusky, American Mosaic: 
Tlic Immignml Experience in iJic Words of Those Who Lived It. 
(New York: E,P. Dutton, 1980), pp. 36-39. 
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IDA LEVY'S STORY 
Immigrant from Russia, 1921 




After her divorce from Max Levy over forty 
years ago, she went to work as a cleaning wom- 
an. With some help from her ex-husband, she 
managed to support herself and her three children 
and to sent them all to college. Now she lives in a 
nursing home in a Boston suburb. 

When I was a little girl my life was very dull, 
like all the rest of the people in Russia — 
poorness, no time to invest in pleasure, I lived in 
Zaslav.., .It was just like Fiddler on the Roof 
Everybody didn't have anything to eat, didn't 
have any clothes, didn't have a lot of things. 
There was no school. A teacher came in, and he 
used to teach me Hebrew and Russian,. . .But you 
need money for school We had very nice people 
living next door to us, and they had six children 
and nobody went to school One learned from the 
other to read a little. Others didn't even know 
how to sign their name. 

In our village were Polish and Jews and Rus- 
sians. We used to buy milk from the Russian 
peasants. They milk the cow and bring it to mar- 
ket and sell chicken and eggs. I liked them. Some 
Russian people 1 liked very much. I could speak 
with the Russian people, and I had a lot of 
friends. 

We lived in somebody else's house. My 
mother and myself occupied a room, because my 
father was in the United States. When he was a 
boy he served in the Russian army, and he had 
enough of it. And when the (Russo-Japanese) 
war broke out, he ran away to be able to exist 
without being in the service... He must have 
been away about five years, and then he came 
back, to try out whether he can take it.. . . Then he 
went back to America again for good. 

While he was home, we bought a little house, 
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four-room house, made of clay, with a tile 
roof.. . .We had floors — other houses didn't have 
any floors, they just had open earth.. . . 

I had a boyfriend. He was a student in Odes- 
sa, but he came from my city and he used to 
come home for vacations,... He used to send me 
letters. And when he came, he was practically 
living in my house.... 

During the First World War, we had French 
soldiers in our town.... When the soldiers came 
in to invade the house, they saw it was fit for of- 
ficers better.... Three officers stayed in the 
house.. ..They used to bring butter, sometimes 
bread, sometimes cheese. 

During the Revolution, the Bolsheviks came. 
We were afraid to be home, so we went into the 
neighbor's house, because he was a man. 
.. .Through the window we can see the Bolshe- 
viks come over with bayonets and open up the 
lock and take out anything they wanted. 

. . .Then more soldiers came in and they werp. 
mad and they pulled out drawers — you know, 
where you prepare things for Passover — that 
must have been April — and throw them just at 
your face, at your head. My mother wore a fur 
jacket, and they took it right off of her. They 
took everything — letters and pictures and every- 
thing. . . .And then they left — to invade other cities 
or villages or whatever. 

My father used to send us money. On ac- 
count of the Revolution, the mail didn't get into 
the cities, and it was stopped in Poland — 
Warsaw. My father sent boat tickets to go to 
Ameixa and three hundred dollars in cash mon- 
ey, and somehow we got the message. 

So we packed up whatever we had — 
anything that was possible to take, like under- 
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wear, a tablecloth, something like that. And we 
left the house, everything. We didn^t sell it. 
There was nobody to sell it to. 

My husband, who was my boyfriend then, 
came home from Odessa.... He couldn^t go out 
on the street, because he was young and he was 
supposed to be in the service. He decided to 
leave his family and come with us. . . .We hired a 
horse and a team and we ran. , , 

So we came to Warsaw and the refugee com- 
mittees were looking up the banks for our mon- 
ey, for our ship tickets.,.. whatever we had, we 
had to sell it in Poland to be able to eat.. . .It took 
us about seven or eight months, and then a tele- 
gram came and said that this and this bank has 
got the money. 

We wrote to my father that such and such a 
boy... claims he's in love with the daughter, and 
we want to take him along; because he had to 
have visa.. . .My father was a good man and he 
was willing. He sent him a ticket and he sent him 
money. Then we had lO sign papers that we're 
taking my boyfriend as a future husband of mine. 

They said that a lot of people were stopped 
by the American consul. . .if they took people 
with. So it was a chance, unless I would be mar- 
ried. I didn't want it,... but we were afraid. What 
is he going to do when we leave? And if they 
stop him coming, what is he going to do? He had 
no profession, nobody needs him. We were 
afraid that he'll live a hard life; so to save him, 
we got married.... 

So we went by trmn to Rotterdam, I 
think,. . .Then to Liverpool. And then we went by 
a big ship, a beautiful ship. Third class, but it 
was very beautiful. We had a downstairs cabin, 
just my mother and myself, because they separate 



the men — a cabin with bunk beds and nice 
spreads. 

We came into New York six o'clock in the 
evening, and it was havoc — the rushing people, 
the trains, people running to the trains. And the 
buildings — I couldn't look up to the top of them. 
In my city, I never saw an extra person, I never 
saw a train, never saw . . . 

We had to go by train to Boston. In the sta- 
tion. Grand Central Station, I wanted to have a 
drink. I had fifty cents in my palm and I put it on 
the counter and I [makes motion of drinking]. 
Then a woman came along — must be Good Will 
people — she brought us a basket with pears and 
apples and things like that. We were hungry and 
that woman saved our lives, I think. Then the 
train came. There were people that helped you. 
What do you call them — ^Travelers Aid? They 
used to come and say, "Where are you going? 
Where are you coming from?" And they used to 
place you in the train. So it was easy. 

We came to South Station and nobody was 
there, so we knew that there was going to be 
trouble. But then somebody came along. "Are 
you coming in from New York? Do you belong 
to this or that family?" they used to ask. And im- 
agine what a thrill after so many years, some- 
body said to my mother, "Your husband was just 
here." We missed him coming to the train — 
maybe he came to a different entrance, you 
know. But we had his address in Boston and 
they took us to the apartment, and finally he came 
along. 

We came in, and the house was furnished, 
new furniture. There was a kitchen, two bed 
rooms. It was wonderful. The stove — imagine, 
no coal! You just turn the valve and there's fire. 
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It was something beautiful We sat and looked 
and were surprised, I wouldn't look twice at it 
now — it was notliing to look at — but it was nice 
then* 

And my father went into the stores and 
bought us beautiful stuff: fish, smoked fish, and 
rolls and coffee and everything. We didn't see it 
for years in Russia already. Then we started go- 
ing out for a walk and looking in the stores and 
seeing all the beautiful things that there were. 

When I was in Russia I didn't have to want 
anything. There wasn't anything to want. I had a 
pair of shoes, a dress — that's all you needed. 
You didn't have to buy theater uckets or things 
like that. There wasn't even a movie in the city. 
So how could I want anything? Here, I loved it. 
It was very interesting and very beautiful, until 
we got acquainted, and then we wanted every- 
thing that other people had. 

In a few week my husband got a job in a fac- 
tory, and then he started going to school. But I 
became pregnant. I didn't work and I didn't 
come in contact with any people. 1 didn't have 
any neighbors to learn from. I didn't have any 
family to learn from. I envied the people that 
were here from before. I thought they were so 
smart, with the language, speaking. I used to 
look at everybody's face, not knowing what they 
mean. I was envious of the people in the 
schools. 

Then I had a baby and I had to take care of 
bigger things. I didn't do anything with my life 
by being here. I wanted to go driving and go to 
movies and go to theaters and things like that. I 
was disappointed in my married life, so I didn't 
do anything at all. But I don't blame the country 
for it. 



There is one satisfaction in my life. I didn't 
have a good married life, but I had three beautiful 
children, one son and two daughters — very well 
educated, very nicely mannered. They are won- 
derful, and I look up to them, and I think that's 
enough for a poor woman. 



Joan Morrison and Charlotte Fox Zabusky, American Mosaic: 
The Immigrant Expxirience in the Worck of Those Who Lived It, 
(New York: E,P. Dutto% 1980), pp, 100-105. 
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THIEN VINH'S STORY 

Immigrant from South Vietnam, 1975 





Tliien Vinli is the husband of Huong Vinh and 
the father of Mai Vinh, whose stories are on the 
pages following his. Because he worked for an 
American company in Vietnam, their family was 
quite well off compared to other Vietnamese fam- 
ilies. They had a much better experience tlian 
most of the Vietnamese refugees nicknamed 
boat people.'' 

As a young boy, Vietnam was under the 
domination of France. We didn't like the 
French.... 

As soon as I graduated from high school I 
was drafted. At that time we was having war be- 
tween the French and Vietnamese. ... I was sent 
to the military academic school — they train offi- 
cers.... But luckily, by the time I graduated from 
military school there was the cease-fire. . .. Then 
five months later — in 1955 — I was discharged 
from the army. 

There was evacuation flights every day, and 
Americans sent two ships to Vietnam to help 
evacuate the people who want to go south. I had 
relatives in Saigon — very remote relatives, but 
they gave lodging and boarding, and I stayed 
with them for about one year to improve my Eng- 
lish. 

When I felt confident enough I started apply- 
ing for a job, and first I got a job as an interpreter 
for the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group. . . .1 learned quite a lot and I became very 
skillful in English. Then after one year, I started 
thinking of something else, because I hoped that 
some other company would pay a higher salary. 

So I applied for a job in a contracting compa- 
ny. I had to go out with the supervisor to the 
field to make sure everything's okay. He was a 



general supervisor of the area. I worked for him as 
a personal interpreter. And I was well paid at that 
time — good job, good pay. I stayed with them un- 
til their contract expired, and I moved to smother 
company, also an engineering company. Same 
kind of work, translator. All American companies. 

Then I noticed an ad in a newspaper that a 
news agency wants an office manager, and I went 
just for a trial, and I was accepted out of fifty can- 
didates. From then my whole life changed, be- 
cause a news agency is really an interesting compa- 
ny, and there is a lot of interesting work. You 
know everybody, VIP, high-ranking officer in mil- 
itcuy or civilian. You know people outside the 
country, too. And besides, the most important — 
very good pay. 

I was no longer interpreter-translator. I was ac- 
tually the office manager.. . . 

I had a wife and family by then, I must say I 
led a very comfortable life in Vietnam. We had a 
car, a house, everything in the house: a piano, five 
or six ceiling fans, one air conditioner. What you 
have here, I could afford to have in Vietnam. We 
bought a piece of land, about thirty miles outside 
the city, and we grew fruit trees. This was for our 
future; and maybe five, ten years later, we could 
benefit from those fruit. And now is the time they 
bear fruit, but we didn't have chance to... 

We lived normally, but I knew everything in 
the news, and someday the Americans would with- 
draw from Vietnam — I knew that. After '68, the 
American attitude stiuled changing. Through the 
news, I knew more aid was cut — American aid to 
Vietnr ni was cut — and there was a debate in the 
Congress. So I knew what was going to happen in 
Vietnam. I didn't know that this event would hap- 
pen so quickly. 



All the family v/ere very reluctant to leave. I 
had spent most of my life for the house, for the 
property there. And everybody was reluctant to 
leave, because we didn't want to leave all the prop- 
erty behind. We didn't want to leave the relatives. 
But I was aware of the danger, and I had been 
working for the company for almost twenty 
years — for quite a long time, , , .1 had been in the 
army, so I was considered the most dangerous ele- 
ment. No possibility of staying. 

The news agency paid to charter a plane, but 
we couldn't make it to the airport because a lot of 
secret police agents around. That plane landed and 
was sitting at the airport for three days. The prob- 
lem was how to get into the plane. This was all ille- 
gal, you know. The government at that time did not 
permit any single individual to leave the country, 
. , .We thought we would never leave Vietnam, 

My wife and all my children almost gave up, 
and they decided to stay no matter what happened, 
,, ,For the last two weeks I couldn't work or any- 
thing. Agency told me to tell the children to quit the 
school, and all the children had to stay at home all 
the time. Just stay home — waiting, waiting — 
nervous, very nervous. 

Then the agency told me, "It's the time now. 
So bring your family to the house of a correspon- 
dent" — two-story house, very spacious. It was 



This time the plane also failed. Then I decided 
not to go anymore because was utter confusion and 
too much problem,,,. 

Then all the agencies signed a joint letter to 
President Ford, for order Ambassador Martin to 
give top priority to the news agencies. So the evac- 
uation plan started on April 22, We had to organize 
among ourselves, because the plane had only cer- 
tain seats. We had to draw straws — who was go- 
ing first,,. 

Then, suddenly, one aftemoon I received no- 
tice: "You leave this aftemoon, four o'clock," Just 
one hour, two hours notice. Chief of the agency 
drove us to the airport to make sure that nothing's 
going to happen. We had the escort of the U,S, of- 
ficer, and there was the Vietnamese and military 
police guarding the airport. And I was scared at 
that moment. Oh, I was extremely nervous. 

We went to the U,S, terminal. There was a yel- 
low bus waiting — like a school bus — to take us 
right to the plane. And we marched through the 
tailgate into the plane, with the two MP's guarding 
on both sides — Vietnamese MP's, The evacuation 
by that time was official. 

Once I got aboard the plane and once the tail- 
gate was closed, then I could relax. Then every- 
thing was over. We were jammed up — no seats, a 
military plane — only side seats for the paratroop to 



close to the Independence Palace, and the first day I jump. Everyone sat on the floor. 



moved the children there, there was the strafing at 
the palace — ^very close, across the street. All the 
children lay under the bed, because bombing every- 
where. My mother-in-law stayed there with us. She 
wanted to share the last minute, in case she could 
not make it. Well, they both cried and cried. My 
wife desperate — she didn't want to go, to sepaiate 
from her mother,,,. 



We arrived in Guam at four in the morning. 
Everybody hungry and cold, and when we got into 
the hangar, there was a reception. Well we felt 
very happy. Then they transported us to aban- 
doned military camp where is our living quarters. 
Seven days there. We had to wait until the first 
batch of Immigration officials arrived from Wash- 
ington. 
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When I arrived in Guam I called New York, 
and news agency sent a correspondent to meet 
me** * * And he went to PX to buy everything for 
us* He bought a flower for my wife — 
everything* So we felt happy then* We lived in a 
building, a three-story building* We had our 
breakfast, lunch, and supper, still had something 
to eat at night when we watched the movie* Ev- 
erybody was very interested to know what the 
future is* I was very confident* I didn't worry at 
all* 

The Immigration people arrived, and they 
started processing us* We got a kind of basic 
card, something like that, and we carried it to Los 
Angeles, to Camp Pendleton* 

The news agency put us in the hotel, there in 
Los Angeles* And the next day, I went to the of- 
fice and I asked the bureau chief there if I can 
stay there to work, because I like Los Angeles — 
my first impression* He said, want you to go 
back to New York* So why don't you stay here 
ten days to familiarize with the city and come to 
the office anytime you want*" He rented a car for 
me* I drove my wife and children around — 
everywhere**** 

So in New York, put in hotel first,* * * and re- 
laxed for one week* They asked me to come in 
the office, just for a talk* * ** They asked me 
where I wanted to live, what I wanted to do* I 
told them, "As you know, I am an office manag- 
er in Saigon, I don't ask too much here* If you 
can find any job for me — I know the situation 
very tight* The company has not hired anybody 
since quite a long time** * *" 

They said I know a lot in the wire room; so 
**Why don't you just go to wire room to work 
there* And if you don't like it, then I'll think of 



something else*" Same teletype machine, but this is 
twenty times bigger* In New York, everything is 
up-to-date* Hundreds machine connecting, linking 
with the world outside — Paris, London, Rome, 
Beirut, Bangkok, New Delhi, Hong Kong, every- 
where* Domestic — boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit* 

I compare it with my job in Saigon* It's not 
very satisfying, not very exciting, not interesting* 
But — no other choice* It's better than anything 
else** , * I still talk with people around the world on 
the teletype* But I have less responsibility here* 
Later on, maybe* **I will maybe get a promotion, 
change to another division* * . 

Joan Morrison and Charlotte Fox Zabusky, American Mosaic: The 
Immigrant Experience in ihe Words of Those Who Lived It, (New 
York: EP, Button, 1980). pp. 427-431. 




HUONG VINH'S STORY 
Inunigrant from South Vietnam, 1975 




She is Thien V ink's wife. She used to he a 
housewife in Saigon; now she is a housewife in a 
New Jersey suburb. Her husband drives her to 
New York's Chinatown once a month, to stock 
up on the foods her family is used to eating. 

My husband work for American company in 
Saigon. We have six children, and we live in a 
comfortable house. We had everything we want, 
everything we need; We had a car, we had a pia- 
no, washing machine, one motorcycle, one air 
conditioner. We had six ceiling fans. I had to 
leave everything behind. 

We had one week to prepare. It was arranged 
by the company, with the American Embassy. 
Only Tliien know. He didn't tell much. We are 
very sad. We couldn't decide anything. We just 
took a few clothes. My daughter took one book 
of her friends, where they write the name. Most- 
ly we wanted. . .we have three hundred tapes of 
Vietnamese song. We take one, we have one 
now. I wish it to remember my country. 

In that week, I do nothing. Just go out and 
look at my friends, talk with my friends. I 
couldn't tell them. I had to pretend, because my 
husband said we had to keep the secret. I look 
around my house, I look at everything. I cry, my 
daughter cry, all of us cry. 

We left in silence, in the morning, very early. 
The little children like it. They are happy. They 
thought we could come back. 

American life is very different from Vietna- 
mese. I miss the way every morning I meet some 
of my friends and we go to the market together. I 
miss my cousin, my sister-in-law... 



I hope to be happy, but I'm not really satis- 
fied, I need a more comfortable house for my 
children. I look around, I see this table, these six 
chairs, that sofa. It's not like our house in Viet- 
nam. We had a whole set; all pieces match, 
everything nice. I remember everything I have in 
Vietnam. Here — this house — is not like I remem- 
ber my life. 

Jmn Morrison and Charlotte Fox Vxibusky, American Mosaic: 
Tlic Immigrant Experience in the Words of Those Who Lived It, 
(Ne\s; York: E,P. Dutton. 1980), pp. 431-432, 
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MAI VINH'S STORY 

Immigrant from South Vietnam, 1975 




She is the daughter ofThien and Huong Vinh. A 
hitter civil war raged in Vietnam while Mai was 
growing ^.^j, but her memories seem like those of a 
middle-class American teen-ager. 

Every month, once a month, my friends come 
to my house in Saigon. We sleep in my bed, some 
on the floor. In the morning we load all the 
things — food and blanket — on our motorcycles and 
we go to the beach. It take about three hours. On 
the way to the beach, the people stl^ the food on the 
farm — ^Vietnamese food — and we buy it. At the 
beach we climb the hill and take some pictures and 
we swim and we play. At three we go back to Sai- 
gon, and my friends go back to their house. At 
night is a party in my house. Everybody come 
back — ten girls and ten boys — and my sister and 
her friends, too. And we dance — American music, 
tango, waltz, cha-cha. We make food and we talk 
and wehugh... 

[She begins to cry.] My father said we had to 
leave Vietnam, because if we stay there he wfll be 
killed, because he works for American company. 
The company help us. They say we have to wait, 
and when the plane come, we go. I went to school, 
but my friends didn't know I would leave. I 
couldn't tell them. I had to pretend, because my fa- 
ther said we have to keep the secret. We have time, 
but we didn't know anything to prepare. I didn't 
know anything to take with me. Some clothes is 
all, my traditional dress, two dictionaries. We left 
everything in Vietnam. I knew I will leave, but I 
don't prepare anything. 

. . .1 was sad about leaving my friends, my rela- 
tives* My grandmother lives with us, but the com- 
pany permit only parents and children,. . . so we 
have to leave our grandmother. [Cries.] We are 



very sad. I have a lot of relatives stay there. I was 
sad about everything. 

Then my father's friend comes,.. . early in the 
morning when we wake up, and said, *The air- 
plane will come today." We left Saigon early, be- 
fore everyone — April 23, and the Communists oc- 
cupy Saigon on April 29. 

We went first to Guam and we stayed there 
half a month. All the refugees stayed there. We 
slept and ate. We didn't do anything. My mother 
worries about my grandmother [Cries ] We always 
feel sad. When we heard about the Communists 
occupying Saigon, we cried. 

The company take us to New York. We were 
there in the hotel two weeks. My father is happy; 
he go to work in his company. We stay in the ho- 
tel. We didn't go out. It's too noisy. We don't 
want to live there, in New York. My father's com- 
pany find a house for us m New Jersey. We hope 
we can be happy here. 

As for me personally, I'm very sad because I 
have no friend with same age to talk to. ... I like 
swimming, singing, dancing, painting, although I 
paint very bad. In Saigon, when the holidays 
come, my friends and I have often so many p;u"- 
ties, picnics.... Now I don't know how my friends 
are, alive or dead [Cries.] I miss them. I hope that 
I will have many new friends as lovely as my old 
friends. 

Joan Morrison and Charlotte Fox Zabusky, American Mosaic: Tlic 
Immigrant Experience in the Words of Tliosc Who Lived It, (New 
York: EP, Button, 1980). pp. 432-433, 
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MIGUEL TORRES' STORY 
Immigrant from Mexico, 1977 




Miguel Torres is a slight, shy youth of twenty. . 
He works in a mushroom plant in California. He 
lias entered the United States illegally four times 
in the last year, and he has been caught three 
times. He told his story through a trusted inter- 
preter. 

I was bom in a small town in the state of Mi- 
choacan in Mexico. When I was fifteen, I went to 
Mexico City with my grandmother and my moth- 
er I worked in a parking lot, a big car lot.... I got 
paid in tips. 

But I wanted to come to the United States to 
work and to earn more money. My uncle was 
here, and I thought if I could come to him, I could 
live with him and work and he would help me. 

It's not possible to get papers to come over 
now. So when I decided to come, I went to Tijua- 
na in Mexico. There's a person there that will get 
in contact with you. They call him the Coyote. He 
walks around town, and if he sees someone wan- 
dering around alone, he says, "Hello, do you 
have relatives in the United States?" And if you 
say yes, he says, **Do you want to visit them?" 
And if you say yes, he says he can arrange it 
through a friend. It costs $250 or $300. 

The Coyote rounded up me and five other 
guys, and then he got in contact with a guide to 
take us across the border. We had to go through 
the hills and the desert, and we had to swim 
through a river. I was a little scared. Then we 
come to a highway and a man was there with a 
van, pretending to fix his motor. Our guide said 
hello, and the man jumped into the car and we ran 
and jumped in, too. He began to drive down the 
highway fast and we knew we were safe in the 
United States. He took us to San Isidro that night. 



and the next day he took us all the way here to 
Watsonville. I had to pay him $250 and then, af- 
ter I'd been here a month, he came back and I 
had to give him $50 more. He said I owed him 
that. 

I was here for two months before I started 
working, and then my uncle got me a job, first in 
the celery fields picking celery, washing it, pack- 
ing it, and later picking prunes. Then, all of a 
sudden, one day the Immigration showed up, 
and I ran and I hid in a river that was next to the 
orchard. '^The man saw me and he questioned me, 
and he saw I didn't have any papers. So they put 
me in a van and took m^ to Salinas, and there 
was some more illegals there and they put us in 
buses and took us all the way to Mexicali near the 
border. We were under guard, the driver and an- 
other one that sleeps while one drives. The seats 
are like hard boards. We'd get up from one side 
and nib, you know, that side a little bit and then 
sit on the other side for a while and then rub that 
side because it's so hard.... 

When we arrived in Mexicali, they let us go. 
We caught a bus to Tijuana, and then at Tijuana, 
that night, we found the Coyote again and we 
paid h'm and we came back the next day. I had to 
pay $250 again.... 

We came tlirough the mountains that time. We 
had to walk through a train tunnel. . .about three 
hours.. .. And from there. ..we came all the way 
into Los Angeles.... 

The second time I was here for three months. 
My uncle managed to get me a job in the mush- 
room plant. I was working there when the Immi- 
gration came. There's this place where they blow 
air between the walls to make it cool and I hid 
there.... The Immigration was looking around 
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the plant everywhere. There was another illegal 
there, and he just kept on picking the mush- 
rooms.... The Immigration walked over there, and 
that kid turned around and looked at the Immigra- 
tion and said, "What's the matter? What hap- 
pened?" And the Immigration looked at him and 
said, "Oh, nothing," and the kid kept right on 
picking mushrooms. Yet he was an illegal! He 
knew how to act, play it cooL If you just sit tight 
they don't know you're illegal. 

The Immigration looked between the wdls then 
and he caught me. ... They put handcuffs on me 
with another guy and we were handcuffed togeth- 
er all the way from California to Mexicali. 

Altogether I've been caught three times this 
year and made the trip over here four times. It's 
cost me one thousand dollars but it's still better 
than what I was making in Mexico City. 

It's the money. When you come back here you 
get more money here than you do over there. 
Right now,... the most that I'd be getting in Mexi- 
co would be from 25 to 30 pesos a day, which is 
maybe $2.00, $2.50. And here, with overtime, 
sometimes I make a $150 a week. Things iire ex- 
pensive here, but it's expensive over there, too. 
And I like the way people live here.. . .All the facil- 
ities that you have here, all the things you can get 
and everything. 

The boss at the mushroom factory doesn't ask 
for papers. . . The last time, he hired me back as 
soon as I got back here. . .. 

I leaine'l to hide my money when the Immigra- 
tion catch me. You know, if you have a lot on 
you, they take you fifteen or twenty miles from 
the border in Mexico. But if you have just two 
dolUirs or so, they let you go right in Tijuana. 
Then it's easier to come back. You can just walk 



right down the street and find the Coyote or 
someone like him. A man I know was hitchhik- 
ing along the road near San Diego and someone 
picked him up and it was the Immigration man 
who had just brought him back to Mexico! The 
Immigration laughed and said, "You got back 
faster than I did." Of course, he took him back to 
Mexico again then. But that man is back in Wat- 
sonville now, working in the brussels sprouts. It 
takes a longer time for the Immigration to catch 
us than it does for us to come back. [Laughs.] 

I'd like to be able to stay here. . .; but the only 
way now is to find someone that'll say, "Well, 
I'll marry you, I'll fix your papers for you." 
There's a lot of them who do that. I'd be willing 
to if I could find someone that woui \ do it for 
me. You pay them, you know. You don't sleep 
together or even live in the same house, but they 
marry you. A long time ago you could fix up pa- 
pers for your nephew or brother, a friend, a 
cousii. ...But now it has to be close relations.... 
My uncle can't do it for me. The only way I 
could do it would be if I could marry an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

I'd like to learn English because it would be 
easier for me. There is a night school here, but I 
don't like to go because after work I like to go 
out and mess around and goof off. [Laughs.] 
Maybe I'll go later. If I could just learn a tiny bit 
of English, you know, I could turn around and 
tell the Immigration, "What's the matter with 
you? What do you want?" and I wouldn't be rec- 
ognized as an illegal. 

Joan Morrison and Charlotte Fox Zabusky, American Mosaic: 
The Immigram Experience in ihe Words of Those V:^o Lived It, 
(New York: E.P. Dutton, 1980), pp. 347^349. 
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Pack your Trunk 



Everyone in the united states has either migrated them elves or has ancestors 
who migrated. Most migrants did not own much and brought very Httle with them. If you 
had to move to a strange country where you didn't know anyone, what would you take with 
you? Tools? Food? Toys? Clothes? FIRST, get your trunk ready: 

■ Cut along the outline of the trunk model below. 

■ Fold o\x the dotted lines. 

■ Glue the "glue tabs" to hold the trunk together. 
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NEXT, pack your trunk: 

Each of these four rectan- 
gles stands for one layer in 
your trunk; the layers are 
marked in inches. 

■ Decide which of your be- 
longings you want to 
take with you. 

■ Measure each thing's 
width and length. 

■ Draw a picture of each 
thing you want to take 
with you on one of these 
layers. Each little 
square stands for an 
inch. Count the number 
of squares it will take to 
fit each of your belong- 
ings and draw them that 
size. Make your draw- 
ings as close together as 
you can to fit more in. 
When you fill all four 
layers, you have filled 
your trunk! 

■ Cut out your drawings 
and pack your trunk 
with them. 
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Perils of Immigration 



Introduction to the game. 

People have migrated since the beginning of time, seeking better food, less crowd- 
ing, or escaping bad times and unfair conditions. North America's first residents — 
the Native Americans — were migrants from Asia. They arrived twenty thousand 
years ago over the Aleutian Islands near Alaska. Over the years they migrated fur- 
ther south and east until "Indians" lived all through North and South America and 
were there to greet the first European migrants to arrive from Spain in the 1500s. 

Before long migrants from other European countries began to cross the ocean 
to settle in what was to become the United States. Some of these Europeans brought 
unwilling migrants to America from Africa to be sold as slaves. 

Once people came to America they usually kept moving. People moved west 
to find more land after the eastern areas became crowded. Native Americans had 
to move west, too, to find new land after the settlers had taken theirs. They were 
also unwilling migrants. After receiving their freedom during the Civil War, many 
blacks migrated from the Soutli to the North for jobs and better conditions. 

People continue to migrate to the Unitea States today, especially Hispanics, 
(who come from other countries in North and South America) and Asians. 

Of all these migrations, none was as large as the great wave of immigration 
that hit American shores between 1880 and 1920. In those forty years over 23 mil- 
I 'on immigrants entered the United States, mostly (but not all) from eastern and 
southern parts of Europe. In this game you will learn the process they went 
through as they decided to leave their old homes, got permission to leave, travelled 
over the ocean, went through the Ellis Island immigration office in New York City, 
and tried to make adjustments to their new home. 

Remember: In this game, you will be pretending to bo immigrants from the 
early 1900s, but the immigrants of today, and even as far back as the Pilgrims (who 
were also immigrants), all share many of the same experiences and feelings. 
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Family Cards 



Fold and seal cards and give all three to students after they have had their "family portraits" taken in PartJ. 
Card #1 is opened immediately to start Part II, but the other cards are held in reserve to be turned in to the "immi- 
gration oflTicials" in Parts III and V. The "ofiicial" will break the cards' seals at the appropriate time. 

^ Cut cards apart along dotted lines 
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Italian Family 
Who: 

Italian peasant farmers. 
Wliiere: 

At the table sitting down to their evening meal of 
brown bread and cheese. 

What: 

They are trying to decide whether to leave for 
America. 

Why: 

They are tired of working so hard and not even 
having enough to eat. 

Conflict: 

Mother doesn't want to leave. 

Opening line: 

"Mama, is this all there is to eat?" 

Closing line: 

"Then it is decided. We will leave for America." 



Russian Family 
Who: 

A Russian doctor and his family. 
Where: 

In a park so they can talk without being over- 
heard. 

What: 

They are trying to decide whether to leave for 
America. 

Why: 

Their home has been taken Ly the new govern- 
ment and they have lost everything they have 
worked for. 

Conflict: 

Some family members are afraid to leave because 
if they are caught they may be sent to prison. 

Opening line: 

"It's time to think about starting over." 

Closing line: 

**Then it is decided. We will leave for America." 
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AUSTRIAN 




CHINESE 
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LEBANESE 
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Greek Family 
Who: 

A family of Greek peasant shepherds. 

Where: 

In the field with the few sheep that are left from 
their flocks, 

What: 

The father has decided that he should leave for 
America in order to earn money to send back 
home. 

Why: 

There is a terrible drought in the country. All the 
sheep are dying and the family is starving. 

Conflict: 

The ft.mily doesn't want to stay behind. They 
must convince the father to take them. 

Opening line: 

"I have come to a decision." 

Closing line: 

**Then it is decided. We will all leave for Ameri- 
ca until we earn enough money to return home." 



Lebanese Family 
Who: 

A Lebanese fisherman and his family. 
Where: 

The family is sitting around the table reading a 
letter from a son who is living in America to es- 
cape being drafted into an enemy army. 

What: 

The son has sent money and is asking the whole 
family to join him in America where he has a 
very good job. 

Why: 

The family is very poor and the son feels that 
there is a much better life for them in America. 

Conflict: 

The father is not sure he wants to sell his boat and 
give up his business. 

Opening line: 

"Papa! Papa! A letter has come from our son!" 

Closing line: 

"Then it is decided. We will go to America." 



Austrian Jrwish Family 
Who: 

A Jewish family in Austria who is running the 
family butcher shop. 

Where: 

The family is in the butcher shop getting ready to 
close the shop for the day when someone throws a 
rock through the front window. 

What: 

They must decide whether to come to America. 
Why: 

Because of the family's religion, people are van- 
dalizing their shop. The children are being treat- 
ed unfairly at school by teachers and other stu- 
dents. 

Conflict: 

In order to leave they would have to sell their suc- 
cessful butcher shop and start all over again in an 
unknown land. 

Opening line: 

"What was that terrible crash?" 

Closing line: 

**^"n it is decided. We will go to America." 
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Chinese Family 
Who: 

A family of Chinese rice farmers. 

Where: 

Outside working in the rice paddy. 
What: 

They must decide whether to come to America. 
Why: 

The family's farm is very small and they are 
very poor. Recruiters in the village are looking 
for workers to fill jobs in America. 

Conflict: 

The mother does not want to leave. She wishes to 
stay and care for her parents in their old age. 

Opening line: 

"Did you hear that there are job recruiters in the 
village?" 

Closing line: 

"Then it is decided. We will go to America." 
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Greek Family 
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Lebanese Family 



Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

So you want to go to America? Why?. . . 

Well, if you don't have enough money to stay 
in Greece, how are you going to pay for your 
trip?... 

Let the students come up with creative solu- 
tions — ^if they don't, suggest that they go 
home, sell their sheep or land to get the 
money, then come back when they have it 
(send them back to their place to be called 
later). If they do have a good answer, send 
them through the first time. 



Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

I see here we have (x) people, but only (x-1) 
birth certificates. Do you have the missing 
certificates?... 

Wait for them to react and think of a way to 
produce the missing certificate. 

If they come up with the certificate, allow 
them to go through. 

If not, instruct them: 

Go back and send for a copy of the birth cer- 
tificate at your local courthouse. I will call 
you up again later to see if you got it. 

Send them back to their places imtil later. 



Austrian Jewish Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

America? Did you know that the quota for 
America is filled for this year? 

(They will probably react in confusion, not 
knowing what a quota is.) 

The United States only allows a certain 
number of people from each country to im- 
migrate each year. That is the "quota." 
Austria's quota is already filled this year, so 
the U.S. won't let any more Austrian's 
move there. I'm sorry, you'll have to wait 
until next year. You can come back in Jan- 
uary. Lucky for you it's the end of the year. 

Send them back to their places and call 
them back later. 



Chinese Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

Okay... 

Pause and look at papers carefully and de- 
liberately. 

So, you are going to America?... 
V/hen are you leaving?... 
How many of you are going?... 

Pause again to make them nervous. 

Well, everything here looks in order— you 
may go. 
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Italian Family 



Russian Family 



Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

Look at papers carefully. 

Okay, you need small pox vaccinations be- 
fore you can emigrate. We don't have any 
record of them here. Have you received vac- 
cinations?... 
Wait for answer. 

If no — send back to get vaccinations. 
If yes — Well, what proof do you have? 
Wait for them to offer their arms. If they 
don't, then: 

Roll up your sleeves — I need to check your 
arms. (Check for vaccinations.) 

Okay, I see the scar here. (Go to next one.) 
How about you? (Check all in family.) 
Okay, that looks like everyone— you can go. 



Begin in a monotone, asking: 

Name?... 
Destination?... 

Look carefully at papers. 

Uh-oh. I see you are a doctor. I can't let 
you through without a security check... 
(Wait for their protests.) 

Well, doctors are just too valuable to the new 
Revolution — too many doctors are leaving 
the country. We have to check your back- 
ground. Please wait — we will let you know 
if you are allowed to leave. 

Send them back to their places and call 
them back later. 



Italian Family 

Name?... 

Repeat incorrectly. Allow them to correct, 
then repeat incorrectly a different way. 

Yeah, okay, have it your way. 

Repeat incorrectly again as you write it 
down in the "register." 

Okay, now first names.... 

Family gives first names. 

Sounds fine. Welcome to America. 



Russian Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 
Name?... 

Where are you from?... 
Occupation?... 

Doctor? That's great? 

Look, I've been having this pain in my 
back — what do you think it is?... 

Maybe I should come see you when you're 
settled. Where will you be living?. . . 

Can't have too many doctors, huh? Wel- 
come to America! 
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Greek Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 
Name?... 

Where are you from?... 
Occupation?... 

Shepherds? Are you kidding? Shepherds in 
New York City? You can't earn a living as 
a shepherd. How will you support yourself? 
You can't stay here if the government has to 
take care of you... 

You are gning to have to make some chang- 
es. We need to know that you can support 
yourself So what's your plan?. . . 

Okay (dubiously). Good luck— you'll need 
it! 



Austrian Jewish Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 
Name?... 

Where are you from?... 
Where do you plan to live?... 
Occupation?... 

Well, any place can use a butcher shop, 
huh? 

Welcome to America! 
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Lebanese Family 

Begin in a monotone, asking: 
Name?... 

Where are you from?... 

Where are you planning to live?... 

Do you have a sponsor? Someone who will 
help you out and let you live with them 
while you get settled in America?... 
(Their answer should be "our son" — ^if not , 
explain further what a sponsor is.) 

Has he agreed j be your sponsor ?... 
(They may produce his letter.) 

How long has it been since you heard from 
him?... 

Where does he live?... When will he be here 
to pick you up? 

Okay, wait over there until he comes. 



Chinese Family 

Begin in a monctone, asking: 
Name?... 

Where are you from?... 
Occupation?... 

Step over here please. I have to check your 
eyes for glaucoma and your lungs for tuber- 
culosis. You know we can't allow you in 
with contagious diseases. 

Check each family member's eyes and lis- 
ten to their chest — linger over one, asking 
them to cough. 

Hummmm. Well, I don't think it's TB — 
must be a cold. You're all clear, you may 
enter. 




Parti 

Becoming a Family 

Teacher Directions 



Materials: 

Family cards on pages 141-148 
Polaroid camera for photo studio 
Copy of "Family Portrait Studio" (p. 155) sign 
hung in suitable area of the classroom 

Procedure: 

Befoi e beginning cut apart the cards on pag- 
es 141-148, fold them in half, and seal them 
shut on three sides with stickers. Paper clip 
all three cards for each nationality group to- 
gether to form a packet. Place the card 
packets in a hat. 

Break the class into six groups — "fami- 
lies" — no less than four students to a group. 
(If families have less than four people, re- 
duce the number of groups.) Have one 
member of each family draw a packet of 
cards out of the hat. Caution them not to 
opefi the cards until they are instructed to. 
Send each family to meet together in an as- 
signed area to: 

•Choose a family name that fits their na- 
tionality; 

•Assign a family role to each member; 
•Choose first names for each family mem- 
ber. 

When the groups have finished these steps, 
they should report to the "Family Portrait 
Studio" to have their family portrait taken. 



to have its portrait taken, coach them to 
help them begin to take on their characters. 

For example: 

Okay, father, where are you? You are the 
head of the household— you should stand 
in the middle. Have your wife sit next to 
you. 

Little kids down in front! Parents, where 
do you want those big kids to stand?, etc.* 

Feel free to improvise, but stay in character 
as the photographer and address the stu- 
dents as their characters, so they can get 
into the spirit of the game. 

Take the picture, then: 

Okay, while I develop this picture, you go 
over there and wait (back to their as- 
signed areas). 

Set the Polaroid photo aside to develop while 
the other families hav< their pictures taken. 
When all of the families have had their pic- 
tures taken, pass out the photos. 

Go to directions for Part II, "Deciding to 
Move", 



Have the Polaroid camera set up in an area 
marked with the sign as the "Family Por- 
trait Studio." The teacher takes on the role 
of the photographer. As each family comes 
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♦NOTE: throughout the teacher directions 
and family cards, teacher's dialog is indi- 
cated with italics. 
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Materials: 

Immigration desk (any desk will do) 
Copy of "Immigration OfTice" sign (p. 155) 
for desk 

Procedure: 

After the photos are passed out, explain the 
game. 

It seems like everybody these days wants 
to go to America. But deciding to leave 
home isn't too easy, even if the place you 
are going is supposed to have streets of 
gold. 

You will be acting out a skit to show how 
your family decided to migrate to Ameri- 
ca. Inside Card 1 is information you will 
need to help you make your decision — 
like who your family is, where the scene 
is happening, what you are doing, and 
why you are thinking of leaving he ne. 
But there are conflicts too— each family 
has reasons for staying that makes the 
decision harder. 

You will be given the opening line and 
the closing line of your skit—you get to fill 
in the rest! You will have five or ten min- 
utes to plan and practice your skit. Then 
each family will perform its skit in front 
of everyone else. 

You can now open Card 1. 

Students then meet in their family groups 
for five 01 ' minutes to plan and practice 
L>kits. 
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Parts II & III 
Deciding to Move 
Permission to Move 

Teacher Directions 



When the groups are ready, assemble the 
entire class into an "audience area." Each 
family then takes its turn performing its 
skit for the others. 

After all the families have performed, it is 
time to visit the immigration official (played 
by the teacher) to get permission to leave the 
countrv. 

Assume the role of the immigration officer 
with an appropriately surly, official man- 
ner and call the families up to the immigra- 
tion desk one at a time. 

As immigration ofiicer, ask to see "your pa- 
pers." Take their packet of cards, keep Card 
2 and return Card 3 to th& family at the end 
of the interview once they are "cleared" to 
go. Break the seals on Card 2 and proceed 
with the dialogue and directions written in- 
side to help you conduct the interview with 
each family. Instructions will include vari- 
ous problems that might arise as families 
apply to emigrate. In this case, the prob- 
lems will eventually all be solved. Delays 
and "deportations" just mean being sent to 
the end of the line. 

As the interview is conducted, feel free to 
improvise. However, students should have 
the opportunity to talk their way out of their 
problems. For example, a missing birth 
certificate could suddenly be found by look- 
ing through luggage. 

After going through each family's cards, go 
to Part IV, "The Voyage to America." 

I5(j 




Part IV 

The Voyage to America 

Teacher directions 



Set the scene 

The boat can be symbolized by using chairs, 
an area of the room, or another room en- 
tirely by attaching a copy of the "S.S. Streets 
of Gold" ship sign (p. 156) to the "boat." Stu- 
dents can even form a "human" boat. 

Side-coaching 

Control the students' improvisation by 
"side-coaching" using dialog marked in 
italics. The side-coaching dialog can be im- 
provised, too, of course! The dialog provided 
is simply a guide. Pause between lines of 
side-coaching when appropriate to allow 
students time to improvise the action. 

Teacher dicUogue 

Everyone get settled— families stay to- 
gether. We are now leaving port, wave 
gocdbye to your family and friends. You 
may never see them again. Look around 
you. What do you see? Thic will be your 
last sight of home. 

Now we are at sea. It is very crowded and 
hot. How will you stay cool? 

Look around you — everywhere you look, 
all you see is water. We've been sailing 
fo days now. Everyone is tired. Children 
a, d bored and looking for something to 
do. 

The waves make the boat rock bark and 
forth. Many people are getting sick. 

We're still looking for land, but all we see 
is water. The sky is starling to get dark— 
a storm is blowing up. Everyone hang 
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on — find something to hold on to — hold 
on to each other! The wind is very strong! 
(Students can make the sound of the 
wind.) The boat is rolling wildly — hang 
on! Hang on! Help your families — help 
them hold on! Hold on to your suitcas- 
es — they hold everything you own! 

The wind and the waves are starting to 
die down now — the storm is winding 
down. Now everything is calm. Look up 
ahead! There's the Statue of Liberty! We 
have arrived! Get your things together we 
will be landing soon. 

Getting off the boat 

The boat arrives at the docks. The teacher- 
narrator helps the students get off the boat. 

Let's go. ..watch your step. Don't fall — 
you know they won't let you in if you're 
not healthy! Who's that coughing — 
sshhh — people with TB have to go back! 

Ellis Island 

The teacher then becomes the Immigration 
Official at Ellis Island and assigns places 
for family groups to wait. The Official ap- 
points one family to approach the immigra- 
tion desk. (Family gi'oups should be seated 
so that they have a clear view of the "Immi- 
gration Desk" and feel a part of the action at 
the desk.) 

Go to directions for Part V, "Ellis Island." 



157 




Materials: 

Registration Desk (any desk) 

Copy of "Ellis Island Registration" sign (p. 
157) attached to desk. 

Divide the room in half— one side for the 
families who have been to the Registra- 
tion Desk and one side for tho^ ^ who have 
already gone through registration. 

Employment applications on page 153 
(make enough copies for each family) 

Procedure: 

To demonstrate the language barrier, the 
immigration official (played by the teacher) 
begins interviewing the family in gibberish 
nonsense syllables (or another language, if 
you know one). The students will be sur- 
prised by this unexpected event. 

Once the point has been made, switch back 
to English and continue by requesting and 
breaking the seal of the fn at family's Card 
3. As before, follow the directions inside the 
card, allowing time for students to react 
and improvise. 

Once they have gone through Registration, 
have them take seats on the other side of the 
room to watch the other families until all 
the families have gone through. 

Once all the families have been sent to the 
other side of the room, introduce the task of 
filling out the employment applications, but 
do not let on what type of application it is — 
let them break the code to find out. (Greek 
letters have been substituted for the stan- 
dard alphabet, but the application is still in 
English — the code is designed to simulate 
the problems in coping with language bar- 
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Parts V & VI 

Ellis Island 

At Home in America 

Teacher directions 



riers. A "translation" h as been provided, if 
necessary on page 154.,' 

Okay, let's get you greenhorns ready for 
life in America! Start by filling out one of 
these forms. There is one for each fami- 
ly—everyone in the family can help the 
father. [Pass out the forms.] When you 
are d^ne, turn the form into me. 

Even if they ar^j not done, collect all the pa- 
pers after five minutes. 

Explain what they just did: 

You just finished your first step to surviv- 
ing in your new home— you filled out a 
job application! How did you feel when 
you first looked at the paper? How did you 
figure out the strange words? 

Let's celebrate by singing "America." 
We'll sing it twice— first sing it in your 
own "language," then we'll sing it the 
second time in our English. 

Sing "America" together in gibberish first, 
then repeat in English. 

End of game. 



Acknowledgement: Ed Lilley and Susan Donley 
created the original version of this game for the Riv- 
erview Children's Centor Museum Project in 1983. 
This version was adapted by Susan Donley and Bar- 
bara Whitney. 
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employment application 

date 



street address 

city - state 

telephone number 




o vital statistics 

rR date of birth place of birth 

married 1 i yes 1 n o 
number of children 



citizenship 

USA citizen M y e s ; n o 

date arrived in USA — - 

country of origin 

speaks Enghsh i i yes no 



previous jobs date 


employers 










.... ... • ♦ 





erJc 





name of school 


date 


grade school 






high school 

college 

other 
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Sf^S. STREETS 
OF GOLD 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF ETHNICITY 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 




Immigration and ethnicity are age-old phenom- 
ena in America. The American Indian has re- 
cently claimed title to being the only "native 
American," and rightfully so. For compared 
with him, all of us are late on the scene. From 
the early 17th century onward there has been a 
constant stream of us newcomers from different 
parts of Europe, Africa, and Asia, with a variety 
of different "ethnic" characteristics. And this has 
led, in tum, to a continual and shifting sequence 
of relationships between those already here, the 
"old," and those recently arrived, the "new." 

In each decade the self-consciousness of being 
"old" or "new" has been replayed. Those who 
consider themselves "old" and established forget 
that at one time they were newly-arrived and had 
their tum of confronting an older ethnic culture, 
while those who are "new" go through the cycle 
of underdog, "self-awareness," and increasing 
integration. The current ethnic self- 
consciousness is only one version of a continual 
sequence of such self-awareness which has per- 
sisted for almost 400 years. In similar fashion in 
each decade Americans discover their "ethnic 
problem," and develop a reawakened uneasiness 
about the variety of ethnic groups and what they 
mean. The record is replayed: is American soci- 
ety a melting pot or a scene of cultural pluralism? 



And so today we 

lliose who consider themselves 
''okr and established for ii^et that at 
one time they were newly-arrived and 
had their turn ofc{)nfrontini^ an older 
ethnic culture... 



find it argued, as it 
has been argued in 
the past, that the 
melting pot is an il- 
lusion and ethnic 
characteristics 
abound. 



serve only what is left of ethnicity now we over- 
exaggerate its extent; but if we view it in the per- 
spective of four centuries, the contrast is striking. 
Most of the ethnic persisten ce we focus on today 
is from people who came to America only recent- 
ly-less than a century ago-which is a short time 
for the forces eroding ethnic characteristics to 
come into play. If we take the longer view, be- 
ginning with a time far before the 1 ^90 migra- 
tions, the evidence for the high persistence of eth- 
nicity is far more limitod. 

In the 1930s Americans became aware of striking 
isolated pockets of Elizabethan England-folk 
music for example-in the southern Appalachians 
and the Ozarks; even in the ensuing 40 years this 
has markedly declined. Remnants of the Penn- 
sylvania "Dutch" are still with us. The west- 
ward-migrating Yankees into southern New 
York, Michi^:an, and Wisconsin, and northern 
Pennsylvanj4, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, who 
settled there in the 1830s and 1840s, produced 
descendants who h'^d voting patterns similar to 
their ancestors as late as 1964. In some sections 
of the mral midwest, German and Scandinavian 
languages persist despite over 100 years of settle- 
ment. And in northern and eastern cities, such as 
in Allegheny City-now the "North Side" of Pitts- 
burgh-there are the physical remains of 

"Dutchtown," and 
ties to German 
Catholic parishes 
and parochial 
schools are still 
strong in the memo- 
ries of older men 
and women. 



As one views the 
entire span of al- 
most 400 years of post-Indian settlement of 
America, the surprising fact is how little of the 
ethnic cultures brought here remain. If we ob- 



As we look back it 
is often surprising 
to face the realities of ethnic differences which are 
far beyond our contemporary experience. The 
"remains" recounted above may not appear to 
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concern ethnicity at all to the present-day Ameri- 
can, but if this is the reaction, it merely reveals 
the lack of historical awareness and the degree to 
which ethnicity is thought of only in current 
terms. In 18th-century Pennsylvania the ethnics 
comprised the English, the Germans, and the 
Scotch-Irish, groups which made the Common- 
wealth the most ethnically heterogeneous of the 
thirteen colonies. One of the typical ethnic differ- 
ences in that day was between the Scots and 
Scotch-Irish: their brands of Presby terianism did 
not mix. In the last third of the 18th century, 
voting patterns in Pennsylvania were dominated 
by ethnic and religious differences among the 
English Anglicans and Quakers, the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, and the German Lutherans, Re- 
formed and Sects. 

By the 19th century most of these considered 
themselves to be "native" and felt challenged by 
the newer mi- 
grants from Ger- 
many and Ire- 
land. The new 
German Luthe- 
rans of the 1840s 
and 1850s found 
little in common 
with those who 
had come a cen- 
tury before. 
Many of the new- 
comers were 
Catholic, as con- 
trasted with the 
18th-century Pro- 
testant migrants. 
Moreover, the 
Irish Catholics 
found that the 
English-French 
brand of Catholi- 
cism already here District, Pittsburgh, c. 1930 




was not all to their liking; they proceeded to 
change drastically what American Catholicism 
was all about. The "nativist" movement of the 
1840s and 1850s, with its violent outbursts of 
ethnic riots, marked the intensity of the conflict 
between the old and the new. By the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, these groups had also 
become "native," while the newcomers, Italian 
and Polish Catholics, Russian Jews, and a wide 
variety of eastern and southeastern Europeans, 
were the "immigrants," or the "immigrant races" 
as they were frequently called. The "old," in- 
cluding the German and Irish newcomers of the 
mid- 19th century, now joined to restrict immigra- 
tion and, after a quarter of a century, succeeded 
in their objectives. 

To tliose deeply involved in ethnic life in those 
years the struggle for self-identification was in 
deadly earnest. The German culture of the Penn- 
sylvania "Dutch" 
from the 18 th 
century on simply 
had to be protect- 
ed from the chal- 
lenge of others 
who would deni- 
grate it. As late 
as the 1870s the 
annual reports of 
the Pennsylvania 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
were published in 
German as well 
as in English. As 
both Scotch-Irish 
and German older 
generations felt 
themselves chal- 
lenged by new- 
comers in the 
19th century, they 
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organized their own historical societies to restate 
their claims to belonging to America and, in fact, 
to beinf^ vhe major architects of its growth and de- 
velop/ Often that identification, as in our 
own • ' was mediated through vigorous sup- 
port for a "national*' identity abroad, such as Irish 
independence. 

Today all this has reached a licw stage in which 




Italians from East Liberty in Pittsburgh, c.1920 



the specific ethnic groups are different, but the 
patterns of relationships and change are, in fact, 
very similar to the drama of the pre-1890s. 
Lxx)king back over the whole of American histo- 
ry, we could divide ethnic entry into American 
society into four stages. The first, until about 
1840, involved migrants from the Protestant Brit- 
ish Isles and Protestant Germany-English, 
Scotch, Scotch-Irish, the German Sects, the Ger- 



man Reformed from the Rhineland, and the Mo- 
ravians from Silesia. The second, while continu- 
ing much of this earlier migration, added to it 
Irish Catholics, a new group of Gemian Luthe- 
rans and Catholics, and a variety of Scandinavi- 
ans from Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. This 
lasted until about 1890. From then until 1930 
came a third group, from southern and eastern 
Europe, from Italy, Poland, Russia, and many 

eastern and southeastern 
European countries; a ma- 
jority of these were Catho- 
lic and Jewish. The 
fourth stage involved a 
more complex set of mi- 
grations: Mexicans, Puer- 
to Ricans, and urban- 
moving Blacks. The first 
two involved a migration 
into the continental United 
States for the first time. 
For Blacks, ho\N :5ver, it 
constituted their second 
American migration. The 
first, from Africa, was as 
old and "native" as those 
Caucasians who liked to 
call themselves ^'native 
Americans.'* Their second 
involved movement from 
their isolated and sub- 
merged position in south- 
ern rural society into the 
mainstream of American ur- 
ban culture in cities, both north and south. This 
fourth group, as was the case in every previous 
sequence, presented a new and different chal- 
lenge to previous ethnics. 

As in each sequence of change new ethnic groups 
became involved in American life, subtle trans- 
formations came over their cultural patterns. 
Most striking was their shift from a more tradi- 
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The second generation was caught between 
two worlds^ between tradition and modernity. 
The third generation was more fully a product 
of America, with memories and experiences 
untouched by those of the old world mediated 
through parents. 



tional and parochial culture to a more cosmopoli- 
tan one. The overwhelming majority or migrants 
to urban America came from traditional, rural 
communities with a strong emphasis on geo- 
graphically-limited human relationships and limit- 
ed perspectives of thought and attitude* Invoive- 
menl In a more diverse and changing American 
society led to the establishment of new perspec- 
tives and new relationships, extending beyond 
the confines of kinship, religious tradition, and 
community to the wider world. Cultural values 
became more cosmopolitan, and although impor- 
tant elements of those previous values remained 
they moved steadily toward a more cosmopolitan 
context* 

Several examples illustrate this pattern of change. 
First churches initially tended to be organized 
among people who came from the same commu- 
nity or region; their larger organizations were 
formed along national lines. Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Danes, and Germans organized different 
Lutheran churches. German, Irish, Italian, and 
Polish Catholics formed around their own lan- 
guage parishes and with churches named for their 
own national patron saints. Over the years these 
patterns changed. Individual parishes became 
more mixed in ethnic background, and nationality 
groupings gave way to broad denominational 
groupings. The change was slow but persistent. 
Second, social affiliations initially tended to be 
restricted to people of similar village or region in 
origin: Jewish fraternal societies often grouped 
individuals from a similar old-country locale, and 
an Irish Club in Hazelwood was composed en- 
tirely of men from County Cork. As the initial 
experience of community of origin declined, so 
did the limited circle of friends; with each genera- 
tion their diversity and geographical area of ori- 
gin increased. Finally, marriage patterns became 
more cosmopolitan. Often among the first- 
generation migrants, marriage partners were from 
the same or a nearby old-countty village. More 



striking, one married within the same nationality 
•)f one's religion. It would not do for a Lithuani- 
an Jewish boy to marry a Galician Jewish girl; 
such marriages often were made over the parents* 
objections. But as time went on Polish Catholics 
married Italian Catholics, and marriages across 
broad religious faiths were increasingly common. 

This process of change has been described as a 
change in memories and experiences of immi- 
grant generations. The experience of the first 
generation was rooted in the specific community 
of origin in the old country-particular people, 
buildings, relatives, cemetaries, churches. De- 
spite the w setting in America, those memories 
remained and constantly served as the vantage 
point through which the hcw life was understood 
and interpreted. The second generation lived in a 
different world. It could not identify with partic- 
ular places in the memories of parents. At the 
same time it lived within a household in which 
more parochial memories were constantly at play, 
and, in secondhand fashion, a part of the person- 
al ties between parents and children. Moreover, 
it understood and interpreted life through the ex- 
perience of a more varied and cosmopolitan 
America, a world of more religions, customs, 
languages, and people. The second generation 
was caught between two worlds, between tradi- 
tion and modernity. The third generation was 
more fully a product of America, with memories 
and experiences untouched by those of the old 
world mediated through parents. It often incor- 
porated some outward aspects of ethnic culture 
into its life-food and dance for example-but 
these were limited and superficial and often were 
idealized remains from the past. The transii'">n 
had now been completed; a three-generational se- 
quence of change from the more traditional to the 
more cosmopolitan experience had taken place, in 
which the ethnic cultural legacy was often re- 
tained though held increasingly lightly. 
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As the more traditional ethnic characteristics gave 
way to a more cosmopolitan culture, a second 
process took place-vertical mobility-which 
created new but different distinctions within each 
ethnic group. Most migrants to America and es- 
pecially to American cities were unskilled rural 
workers who entered the occupational ladder 
close to the bottom. There were variations. Ger- 
mans were far more skilled than were the Irish; 
Jews, town dwellers in Germany and eastern Eu- 
rope, were more likely to be skilled workers or 
petty tradesmen. But most migrants were rela- 
tively unskilled and moved into the lower job lev- 
els. 

With time, however, they moved up the occupa- 
tional ladder, some in the first generation and 
more in the second and third. The movement 
usually was slow, from one rung to the next ad- 
jacent rung, and in the 19th century a change 
from unskilled to semi-skilled or semi-skilled to 
skilled was extremely significant. But not all 
moved up uniformly. 
There were ethnic dif- 
ferences: the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Jews 
moved up far more rap- 
idly than did the Irish 
and Italians. Far more 
important, upward 
movement created with- 
in each ethnic group a 
distinct set of vertical 
layers. The Irish devel- 
oped their own group 

of professional and white collar workers, their 
own skilled and their own unskilled. And the 
same for each ethnic group. From an initial, rela- 
tively homogeneous low-level of occupation, a 
process of differentiation came about, wita each 
group producing its own inequalities in occupa- 
tion, income, and wealth. While some moved 
ahead, others remained behind. In the mid-20th 



in the newer suburb ethnic 
identifications became more 
muted, as now one lived with 
people of different ethnic 
backgrounds and often attended 
community churches 



century, although the occupational level of Mexi- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, and Blacks as a whole re- 
mained lower than that of the older migrants, a 
vertical order also developed within each of these 
three groups, ranging from professional on the 
top to unskilled worker on the bottom. 

The process of moving upward involved a crucial 
transition point in the history of ethnic groups- 
movement away from ethnic identification and 
into class identifications. There were two stages 
in this process. The first was the development of 
*'eth-classes," the distinct vertical layers within 
each ethnic group, described above, where con- 
tact between blue- and white-collar workers, low- 
er and upper middle classes, within each ethnic 
group diminished. The second was the way in 
which these usw class conditions and attitudes 
tended to stress new kinds of contacts within 
similar social classes and across ethnic lines. 
Friendships, acquaintances, contacts in leisure 
time activities, and marriagt shifted persistently 

fron ethnic associations 
to class associations. In 
our own day the transi- 
tion is by no means 
complete, but the ten- 
dency is unmistakable. 



In the city these changes 
toward a more cosmo- 
politan culture and class 
pattern gi'owing out of 
ethnic patterns had a ge- 
ographical component. 
In general, upwcU'd movement, both in terms of 
occupation and culture, was associated with out- 
ward residential movement in the city. While in 
rural areas more traditional patterns of culture of- 
ten persisted, in urban areas they changed rela- 
tively rapidly because the physical location where 
people lived changed more sharply. The city and 
its mobility served as a giant escalator in 
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social processes drew people out of traditioniil 
mid into cosmopolitan cultures, out of lower oc- 
cupations and incomes into higher. At the same 
time, physical changes in where people worked 
and lived accompanied these cultural and chiss 
changes and were, in fact, their most observable 
features. Physical movement often reflected a 
desire to live in a different place, where both peo- 
ple and physical environment were more in 
agreement with one*s changed values. It also re- 
flected the change in location of jobs, the move - 
ment of a factory from one place to another, the 
growth of white-collar jobs in the center city, 
which stimulated one to change the community in 
which he lived. 

The initial settlements were usually in the center 
of the larger cities or around factories in factory 
towns. Here were the ethnic communities, and 
even if ethnic group members did not always live 
there, here were their major economic and cultu- 
ral institutions-newspapers, fraternal societies, 
and larger churches. As individuals became 
more cosmopolitan in their cultunil patterns or 
moved into better jobs with higher incomes, they 
tended to become dissatisfied with these commu- 
nities of initial settlement and to move away, usu- 
ally outward f^om the centei city to a suburb. 
Since in the mid-i9th century cities were mucii 
smaller, what is often today piu*t of the "inner 
city" wiLs at that time the suburb. With each 
physical expansion uf the city a nev/ set of sub- 
urbs arose, involving a nev/ ^^rocess of outv^ard 

The history of ethnicity in Ameri- 
ca is marked by the ebb and 
flow, rather than the unchan^^:n<^ 
persistence, of ethnic self- 
consciousness. 



movement. Those today made possible by the 
automobile are merely a continuation of similar 
processes in the mid- 1 9th century made possible 
by the horsecar and later ilie electric su*eetciu'. 

The physical break from the old community came 
in stages. Often those who moved away-usually 
the younger generation-came back periodically 
to attend familiiu* churches, to visit parents and 
relatives, to nnuiage propeity still owned there. 
Yet with each successive generation the ties to the 
older community declined and the physical break 
became greater. In the newer suburb ethnic iden- 
tifications became more muted, as now one lived 
with people of different ethnic backgrounds iind 
often attended c ommunity churches-if Protest- 
ant, of many sectarian origins: if Catholic, of 
many nationality backgrounds. This is not to say 

:t the physical break destroyed all ethnic ties. 

Jid not. But it served as one of the cniciul iis • 
pccts of the slow, persistent ciiOiige in ethnic cul- 
tures over the years. An uncharted aspect of ur- 
b^iTi ethnic history is the series of geographical 
migrations within the city which reOected cultural 
:uid class changes. 

The persistence and yet the modification of ctlinic 
vi^lues ciu'i be seen cleiu'ly in voting patternr. 
Historijins have recently rediscovered the role of 
ethnicity, religion, imd race in determining how 
people voted in the past. From 1854 until 1934, 
the time period for which most of the voting anal- 
yse^ have been ciuiied out, the major factor asso- 
ciated with pij^ty preference was "ethno-cuitural/' 
involving ethnicity, religion, and race. Welsh 
Presbyterians iind Methodists voted very differ- 
ently from Gemiiui Lutherans and Polish CathO"- 
lies: the former were RepubliciUi iind the latter 
Democuitic. Ailthis involved a complex set of 
factors, but such issues as prohibition 'And Sab- 
baiii observance, which grew out of traditional 
eihno-cultural values mid w^hich sharply divided 
cihiiic groups, were in those years far more sig - 
nificant to the average voter than issues of nation- 
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al economic policy. Much of this still remains, 
but since the mid-1 93()s it htus diminished as new 
values shaped biLsic political attitudes, Socioeco- 
nomic differences and differences involving 
"local-cosmopolittUi" cultural values have now 
increased steadily, to overshadow the ethnic fac- 
tor in voting. 

An equally im- 
portarit point of 
observation is 
ethnic iielf- 
conscicusness. 
Within a partica- 
hir ethnic group, 
where md when 
does self-consciousne:;s ari«e iind where aiid 
when does it decline? Among migrants from Eu- 
rope, local self-consciousness, memories and 
identities with particular places juid people of ori- 
gin, wao stronger than national self- 
consciousness. The latter, in fact, was more a 
second-generation phenomenon whir developed 
among those with some d^^i^ree of education, ar- 
ticulateness, and larger awareness, whose ties to 
the old country were less concrete and local thim 
those of their parents, more generalized to the en- 
tire nation. In mone recent years urbaJi black na- 
tionalism has been rooted far less in the first- 
generation migrant from the countryside whose 
life remained one of primar>' and local group at- 
tachments in matters of religion, kinship, imd 
shopping, and far more among the urban-born 
second generation whose consciousness of race 
was more intense and articulated. Moreover, 
with succeeding generations the sense of self- 
consciousness diminished in intensity as it be- 
came transferred from a pervasive identity into a 
more lightly-held cultural preference. The histo- 
ry of ethnicity in America is marked by the ebb 
ajid flow, rather thiui the unchanging persistence, 
of elhni^ self-consciousness. 



In Americiui ethnic history there are both secular 
chiinge mid cycles. On the one hand, there is a 
persistent long-run tendency for ethnic character- 
istics and identifications to diminish, to be eroded 
by the processes of cosmopolitiini/ation, vertical 
mobility, luid niodeinization. All groups are af- 
fected to some ex- 
tent, some more and 
some less, but with 
each decade or quar- 
ter- or half-century 
the process moves 
on more extensive- 
ly. At the same time 
this long-mn ch;inge 
has continually been 
modified by injections of newer and strong ethnic 
identity, nurtured in other societies more fully 
than in America, and asserting itself upon arrival 
here with particular force. Yet its claims iuid in- 
tluence i\rt also momentary, in the span of histor- 
ical time, and soon the eroding processes of 
America are at work. The claims and counter- 
claims of those who urge loyalty to older ethnic 
ways and those who wish to de-emphasize them 
;ire iiestated aiiew in ciich cycle* 

l^ven as significiuit, Americiin society discovers 
its own ethnicity in a similar cyclical fashion. 
For those who value cultural homogeneity, each 
successive claim of ethnic identity luid impor- 
tance is a tragedy, a threat to the social order. 
Their own personal tragedy is the failure to incor- 
porate a sense of historical perspective into their 
current outlook. For that sense of history should 
make us comfortable with rather than iuixious 
about this recurring historical process. In fact, 
America would no longer be the America that has 
been without this constiuit disturbance from new- 
er etlmic claims. 

For those who delight in ethnic pluralism there is 
also a danger in perspective. The persistence of 



The history of ethn icity in America is 
marked by the ebb and flow, rather 
than the unchanging persistence, of 
ethnic self-consciousness. 



some ethnic characteristics can conjure up notions 
of an unchanging ethnic world throughout Ameri- 
can history. We are always tempted to read the 
intense impressions of our own personal experi- 
ence into the larger world of space and time. The 
experience of ethnicity is no exception. But if we 
go beyond the impressions of the moment to the 
benchmarks of history, the overwhelming fact is 
the capacity of American society to erode ethnic 
characteristics and ethnic identity throughout its 
almost four centuries of invasion ^ ^ immigrants. 
America is a radical society in ^hizh change con- 
stantly destroys the past arid leaves little for fu- 
ture generations to remember. Few institutions 
or people have been able to withstand this inexor- 
able influence. To this process the ethnics of 400 
years are no exception. 

Samuel P. Hays, "The Ebb and Flow of Ethnicity in 
American History" Piu Magazine 29 (Summer 1973): <S- 
^5. 



America is a radical society in 
which chaiwe constantlv 
cU'slroys the past and leaves lillle 
for future ^generations to 
remember. 




ELLIS ISLAND 

Our Neglected ^'Island of Tears" 




Tied up for the last time in 1954, tlie old boat 
has sunk to the floor of the slip, top deck 
and lone smokestack listing crazily above water, 
splintering away by inches each year and drifting 
off on the sluggish current in the empty arm of 
the harbor. 

She was a drab little tub, but people may have 
hungered to board her more than any boat since 
Noah*s Ark. Her route was just a one-mile, one 
way trip, but millions used to reckon it as the lit- 
eral distance from hell to heaven, and, no matter 
how far they had already come, they were no 
nearer heaven until their first footfaL on her deck. 

The nameplate on her wheelhouse was re- 
moved — by whom? — sometime this past decade. 
It read simply "Ellis Island" — after the 27-acre 
island immigration station for which she was the 
shuttle. 

In the more than half a century, the 144-foot boat 
ferried more than 16 million immigrants from 
limbo on Ellis to the tip of Manhattan and set 
them off in search of their own America. 

Today, about 100 million of the 220 million 
Americans can trace their roots to at least one par- 
ent or grandparent whose American odyssey be- 
gan on crumbling Ellis Island and its rotted little 
ferryboat. 

And now, the way is clear to halt the decay of El- 
lis Island, restore it to some yet-undetermined de- 
gree and, in effect, create history*s first monu- 
ment to the poor of the world. 

Embarrassing to Service 

'To me,^' says Ted McCann, planning specialist 
with the National Park Service, "the neglect of 
Ellis Island is very embarrassing — and it's triply 
so to the service. There's no place in the world 
that represents what Ellis Island was built for— to 



accommodate the poorest of the poor, the steer- 
age class, who couldn't travel first or even sec- 
ond class..." 

"I was quoted a while back as saying I thought 
this was tlie most impc ;tant historical site in the 
country," says David Moffitt, superintendent of 
the Statue of Liberty National Monument, which 
includes Ellis Island. "I got an awful lot of criti- 
cism from my colleagues in the park service 
when they read that. Actually it wasn't quite ac- 
curate." 

He pauses thoughtfully — the cautious bureaucrat 
about to mumble himself sidewise to safer 
ground? — then adds wryly: "What I should have 
said is this is the most important historical site in 
the whole world, after the Garden of Eden. 

"Sometimes I feel very helpless when I look at 
Ellis Island and realize it was all built for a little 
over $1 million, and that now repair of the sea- 
wall alone will cost $8 million. 

"But, then again, I'll stand on that abandoned is- 
land and look over at the Manhattan skyline and 
think to myself, "Well, all the people who came 
through here built all of that over there," and it 
helps. I'm really very encouraged right now, 
and we've already got a good start." 

Since early 1976, about $6 million has been 
spent — all of it virtually invisible to the casual 
eye — on stabilizing the massive four-turreted ad- 
ministration building that is the island's dominant 
feature. Most of that money is up on the roof, to 
shrug off further damage from winter storms that 
have already pushed decay close to the point of 
no return. 

Money from Congress 

In the National Parks and Recreation Act of 

1978, Congress authorized an additional $28 mil- 
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lion for Ellis Island - enough, at current costs, to 
repair the broken seawall, stabilize the island's 
30 buildings and even raise the steel-hulled ferry 
and rebuild her superstructure. 

How much restoration will result is still a ques- 
tion, but McCann says, "I think this $28 million 
is just tue opening wedge. The time has come. I 
think that's the feeling in Congress and all over 
the country - that the time has come - and I'm 
optimistic we'll be able to go the whole way to 
full restoratii^n," 




It was in 1892, six years after the dedication of 
the statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, a 
quarter-mile away, that immigration officials 
opened Ellis Island to serve - at least partially 
and with unintended irony - as the door of which 
Emma Lazarus sang. 

Colonial Namesake 

Dutch settlers had called it Oyster Lsland. The 
British called it Dyre's Island, then Bucking Is- 
land, then Gibbet Island, because a pirate had 
been hanged there. Colonial famicr Samuel Ellis 
just called it his own place, 
but history fastened his name 
on it until, a century later, 
hordes of desperate immi- 
grants ga^'c it a name bom of 
a reality tl^at Emma Lazarus, 
idealist poet of the oilded 
Age, had not foreseen. They 
called it "The Island of 
Teiu-s." 



Give me your tired, your poor. 
Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempesi lost, to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden cKX)r!" 

-Emma Lazarus, "The Colossus" 
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From 1892 until ma*'.s imml- 
rmon was restricied by m - 
tional quotas in 1924, the 30 
percent who traveled first or 
second class were examined 
in the dignity of their ship 
board accommodations and 
then aken directly to Manhat- 
lan. The other 70 percent • ■ 
the slc:;rage - went to Ellis Is- 
hM>d jid what park seivice 
rangers today frankly call "the 
cattle chutes/' through which they were herded 
for frightening, confusing and often disastrous 
medical examinations ^nd questioning." 

From those hordes, tan^];ing from 5,000 to 8,000 
each day, about 80 percent were cleared and ifer- 
ried off the same day to >(;irt new lives on the 
dock at lower Manhattan's Battery Park, 
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The rest - 1,000 to 
2,000 each day - were 
detained for further 
tests, more questions, 
with delays often 
stretching for days and 
weeks, and, in some ex- 
traordinary cases, to 
months and even years 
of internment. 

And the unluckiest 2 
percent of all - 1(X) to 
200 a day - who failed 
to pass were deported 
immediately, not to their 
homes, but simply to 
the same port at which 
they had botirded for 
America. 

For many of these, dep- 
ortation was death - of a 
dream at least, and often 
of the person as well. 
In the war-ravaged Eu- 
rope of that time, any 
city was hostile to a 
penniless foreigner, and 
for the many who had 
fled for political rea- 
sons, home was the most hostile of all. 

Old dates and dry statistics become poignant as 
Ellen Bisi^op, chief of interpretation for Ellis Is- 
lana, guides, people along the plywood-covered 
walkways tiu)t afford protection from falling 
plaste. and skirt puddles in the windswept, rub- 
bled buildings. 

"lliis is the old baggage room, where everybody 
first entered,'' she explains. "Of course, you 




must realize that it wasn't like most baggage 
rooms you'd recognize. They called it that, but 
most people just didn't have any. Most of them 
just carried everything in their hands - all they 
owned in the world..." 

Her voice, a little sadness and wonder still in it, 
trails off a moment, then resumes softly. 
"They'd leave all their parcels here and go up- 
stairs to the registry room, the main hall, for 
medical exams and questions. 
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Fear of Diseases 

"This was the awfullest part. Eye disease, para- 
sites and respiratory diseases were much worse 
in those days, and, if a person was suspected of 
carrying anything, they'd chalk a big 'X' on that 
person's back and send him off to another sec- 
tion. Sometimes - often, even - families were 
broken up and a husband or a wife would be set 
aside for deportation and the couple wouldn't 
even understand what was happening until too 
late. If a child under 12 was diseased, the child 
and mother might be held back and deported to- 
gether, and if a child was 12 or older, then he 
could be sent back without his parents. Can you 
imagine...? 




"The questions were almost as bad, especially 
because of the language problem. People would 
be asked if they could read or write, and if they 
could say yes, then fine. But when they were 
asked if they had a job waiting for them, a lot of 
people would say yes, and that was the wrong 
answer. Taking jobs away from U.S. citizens, 
you see. So they were either sent back or held 
here, sometime: for weeks, until the mixup got 
straightened out. If it ever did. 

Women Needed Sponsors 

"Single women were closely questioned about 
whether they had someone to meet them, a spon- 
sor or a fiance, because authorities were afraid 
they would drift into prostitution. So, if they 

said they were being met, 
often they had to wait 
while the sponsor or fiance 
was sent for, and many 
times they were forced to 
marry right here on Ellis 
Island, maybe even against 
their plans." 

The cavernous main hall, 
illuminated now by what 
light can pierce the grimy, 
arched windows, is struc- 
turally sound - its groin- 
vaulted, tiled ceiling and 
mosaic floors virtually like 
new. 

Massive staircases at either 
end of tlie great ha)l lead to 
broad mezzanines that en- 
circle the room, and on 
both levels yawn dozens of 
doorways, like dismayed 
mouths, opening on cata- 
combs of hallways to emp- 
ty offices and bunk-bedded 
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dormitories where immigrants in detenrion were 
stacked away at night like cordwood. 

It is dirty, it is cold, it is gray, and it is almost 
impossible to repopulate the room in the imagina- 
tion with the lucky 80 percent who passed their 
tests within hours and moved on happily to their 
futures. 

From a distant hallway come the occasional voic- 
es of engineers testing for structural soundness. 
The words bounce undecipherably off the tile and 
brick, broken up into little bursts of sound that 
echo like ghost-cries frc:n another time. 

It is much easier, looking at the desolation and 
hearing the echoes, to imag:ine the feelings of the 
20 percent who were kept there, frightened 
strangers, on "The Island of Tears." 

After the immigration cutback of 1924, Ellis Is- 
land was shared by the immigration service and 
the U.S. Coast Guard until 1954, when both ser- 
vices moved to Manhattan and left the island 
abandoned. 

For a few years the govemment offered the is- 
land for sale, but there were no takers, and 1965, 
a presidential order made it part of Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument, although no funds were 
set aside for its preservation. 

In 1974, Dr. Peter Sammartino of New Jersey 
paid a visit to the place, where his parents had ar- 



rived in America, and was both so moved and 
appalled by its decay, he fomied the Ellis Island 
Restoration Commission, which helped obtain 
the initial $6 million for repairs. 

It was with part of that money that Ellis Island 
was opened in May, 1976, to carefully monitored 
public tours, which operate from late April to late 
October. 

Philip Lax, also of New Jersey and the son of 
Austrian immigrants, is Sanimartino's successor. 
He shares McCann's and Moffitt's optimism that 
the time is right for full restoration and is work- 
ing with many ethnic groups to gain support for a 
museum and immigration center that would con- 
tain the records of all the people who entered 
American life there. 

"It's true," Lax says, "there are no monuments to 
the poor. But just think of all the poor people 
who came through here with nothing, and then, 
with their own blood and guts, built this incredi- 
ble country. 

"I keep thinking of a group oi bchoolchildren I 
saw on one of ffie tours, hearing the questions 
they asked. They wanted to know how this 
country was built, who did this, who did that, 
and how th'^ir own parents helped. I know their 
feelings — I've had the same feelings — and I 
know that millions of others will identify with the 
place. It's the very basis of what our country is 
all about." □ 

Dave SniUfi, "Ellis Island - Our Neglected Island of 
Tears," The Pillsburgh Press Rolo, April 8, 1979. 
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BECOMING AMERICAN: 
Citizenship 




In response to strong emotional, economic, 
and political pressures, the qualifications tor 
citizenship have evolved spiismodically over two 
and a half centuries of colonial and national ex- 
perience. The issue first appeared in 1709 when 
the British conferred citizenship on Pidatine Ger- 
mans who emigrated to New York to set up a na- 
val stores industry. Although the industiy failed, 
the Germans remair ed as citizens of British 
America. 

The first general natu: /ation law for America, 
piissed by Parliament m 1740, provided that after 
a seven-yeiu' residence in ilie colonies iui immi- 
grant could take the necessary oaths luid become 
a citizen of British America — but not of Eng- 
huid. Individual colonies used liberal immigra- 
tion and citizenship policies to encourage sealers; 
South Ciirolina offered innnigriuits exemptions 
from taxes, and Massachusetts required only a 
one-year residency. 

Following the French luid Indiiin War, British 
policy, particularly the Proclamation Act of 1763, 
limited both immigration md mobility. Such re- 
strictions gave rise to one of the colonists' 
gricviuices against King George III, stated in the 
Declaration of Independence: "l le has endea- 
voured to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose, obstructing the laws for natural- 
ization of foreigners, refusing to piiss others to 
encourage their migration hither...." 

Under the Constitution, Congress was given the 
power to grant citizenship, but dissension ap- 
peared immediately between restrictionists and 
those who w;.uited freer immigration. The first 
naturalization aci, piLSsed 1790, required only a 
two-yeiir residence imd limited citizenship to 
"free white persons." But in 1 795. fearing an in- 
flux of refugees from the French Revolution, 
Congress required a five-year residency lUid in- 
sisted that appliCcUits renounce their former alle- 



giiuices and ;uiy titles of nobility. In 1798 Feder- 
alist party members of Congress took advantage 
of the anti-French hysteria to niise the residency 
requirement to fouileen years. This same Con- 
gress passed the unpopuhir Alien luid Sedition 
Laws, enabling the President to deport imy alien 
he believed to be diuigerous to the United States. 

In spite of such efforts iuid partly because of the 
immigriuit vote, the Jeffersoniiui Republiciuis 
were swept into power in 1800, and 1802 Con- 
gress piissed a naturalization act restoring the 
five-ye;ir residency nile. The general require- 
ments established by this law fonn the basis for 
citizenship to this day; a five-year residency, 
good moral character, attachment to the U.S. 
Consutution, declaration intention, luid wit- 
nesses who will affirm loyalty, character, luid 
residency. 

For most of the nineteenth century, eiisy naturali- 
zation WtLS the rule. Such a policy benefited the 
country and its rapidly expiuiding economy. 
During periods of recurring economic crisis in 
the 1870s, 1889s, and 189()s, however, nativist 
movements sought to limit the flow of ir^mi- 
grants and access to citizx}nship. At th :ne, nat- 
uralization practices administered by st^e imd lo- 
cal government had little uniformity and were 
frequently corrupt. After male suffrage went into 
effect in New Yoik in 1827, Tammany Hall de- 
veloped a system of recruiting aliens as instru- 
ments of its uiixui machine. In one instiuice, 
during the twenty-three days preceding an elec- 
tion, two New York City judges naturalized 
1,147 persons a day, thus qualifying them to 
vote. Immignmt groups, by using their collective 
ethnic power, were able to exeit a strong in- 
fluence in city halls, city councils, iuul state legis- 
latures. 

This situation inciviised tensions between native 
iuid foreign-born Americiuis and flnally resulted 
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in more restrictive policies. State legislatures in 
New York and Massachusetts began to regulate 
immigrants through health and livelihood require- 
ments. In 1882 Congress passed the first general 
immigration restriction. It excluded certain unde- 
sirable persons, such as convicts and "idiots," 
and suspended immigration from China— *he ear- 
liest discrimination against a piuticular nationali- 
ty. In addition, a modest head tax of fifty cents 
was introduced (and later gradually increased) to 
act as a barrier to the destitute. 

One of the chief causes of friction between native 
Americans and immigrani. was the fear that 
cheap foreign labor would replace native workers 
and depress the labor market. As a result, the 
first contract labor law was adopted in 1885 to 
end the practice of importing large numbers of 
cheap laborers. 

In 1891 another general immigration law was 
adopted that provided for medical inspection iind 
listed certain contagious diseases as reasons for 
exclusion. The following year the newly created 
Office of the Superintendent of Immigration 
opened the Ellis Island station to determine who 
was eligible to land. In cases of uncertainty, im- 
migrants were interviewed by a Board of Special 
Inquiry ^nd, if found ineligible, could be deport- 
ed. 



The general immi- 
gration law of 
1903, largely in re- 
sponse to the assas 
sinalion by Leon 
C/.olgosz of Presi- 
dent McKinley 
eighteen months 
earlier, added anar- 
chists to the excludable classes list. 



One of the chief causes of friction 
betwee>: native Americans and 
immigrants was the fear thai cheap 
foreign labor would replace native 
workers and depress the labor market. 



twentieth century — 1,026,000 were admitted in 
1905 alone — coincided in part with a time of 
widespread economic hardship. Americtin work- 
ers feared for their jobs, and nativists assorted 
that the new arrivals, primarily from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, would be difficult to assimi- 
late. Again there was a call for more standard- 
ized and restrictive legislation. In 1906 federal 
officials were put in complete charge of naturali- 
zation, and jurisdiction to grant or deny naturali- 
zation was shifted from lower to higher state and 
district courts. In addition, the law set uniform 
fees and required naturalization papers to be filed 
in Washington. The applicant had to sign the pa- 
pers in his own handwriting and be able to speiik 
English. 

Restrictionists took advantage of the extreme na- 
tionalism fostered by World War I to agitate for 
their cause and to coercively Americanize immi- 
grants. Night schools and extension courses of- 
fering English and civics were funded both publi- 
cly and privately. In 1917 Congress, overriding 
President Wilson's veto, voted to require a litera- 
cy test for all immigrants. In addition, a certain 
geographical zone, encompassing most of Asia 
and the Pacific islands, was automatically exclud- 
ed. The immediate postwar period also saw the 
miiss deportation of "undesirable" aliens for the 

first time as a result 
of anti-radical, 
anti-foreign hyste- 
ria. 

Not until the 
1920's, however, 
were attempts 
made to limit the 
actutil number of 



' aliens admitted. A 

combination of influences— the postwar isola- 
tionist impulse, an expanding wave of immi- 
The phenomenal tide of immigrants in the early grtints, and unsettling social and economic 
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changes — worked to end free immigration. The 
Johnson Act of 1921, signed by President Hard- 
ing after a similar law had been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, limited annual immigration to 3 per- 
cent of those of each nationality in the United 
States in 1910. The total number of new arrivals 
was set at about 355,000 each year: 200,000 
from Northern European countries and 155,000 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Restrictions were further strengthened in 1924 by 
the "national origins" quota rule. This system al- 
lowed annual entry to only 2 percent of the num- 
ber of persons of each nationality in the United 
States in 1890, a year prior to the wave of South- 
em and Eastern European immigrants. A further 
provision of the 1924 act, which did not go into 
effect until 1929, fixed the total annual quota at 
150,000: 130,000 from Northern Europe and 
only 20,000 from Southern and Eastern Europe. 



The count was made of white inhabitants only, to 
keep Africans from having any quota. The law 
of 1924 also required advance procurement of 
immigration visas by aliens. This visa provided 
a preliminary test for citizenship, since the pros- 
pective immigrant had to establish his eligibility 
with respect to quota, character, lack of commu- 
nist or anarchist affiliations, and unlikelihood of 
becoming a public charge. 

As legislation gradually closed the door to immi- 
grants, worldwide depression in the 1930's also 
lessened the desire to move. In 1933 only 
23,068 immigrants arrived from Europe — the 
smallest number since 1831. Conditions even 
motivated a significant number of foreign-bom 
Americans to return to Europe. Using the clause 
in the immigration acts forbidding entry to any- 
one "likely to become a public charge," American 
consuls issued few immigration visas and the 
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United States govemmerit deported thousands of 
unemployed aliens, The Alien Registration Act 
of 1940 extended the deportable classes to in- 
clude certain criminal and subversive groups. 

With Hitler's takeover of Germany, thousands of 
Jews and political enemies of Nazism were left 
homeless. In response, the United States from 
1934 to 1940 absorbed some 250,000 Germans, 
though the national origins quota system re- 
mained intact. World War 11 continued to pro- 
duce millions of displaced Europeans. After pro- 
longed congressional debate, the United States 
assumed its traditional role as an asylum for the 
persecuted and allowed nearly 400,000 refugees 
to enter as immigrants. Other special rules have 
permitted the absorption of refugees from Eastern 
Europe, from Hungary after the uprising of 
1956, and from Castro's Cuba. 

The McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 survived Pres- 
ident Truman's veto and further strenglhe ed the 



notional origins formula. Reflecting cold war 
tensions, heavy limitations were put on the entry 
of those Fuspected of being security risks or of 
holding anti-American views. Immigration was 
no longer barred on racial grounds, however, 
partially due to thf effectiveness of previous quo- 
ta restrictions. Since 1940 all racial bars to natu- 
ralization have also been removed. 

In 1965 legislation was passed setting the annual 
quota for immigration on a woridwide basis. 
The number of immigrants from any one country 
was limited, and unused quotas were distributed 
to other nationalities. However, a quantitative 
limit of 170,000 newcomers was maintained. 
Although not entirely dead, nativism has receded 
since the 1920's, and its antithesis— ethnic 
pride — now flourishes among many national 
groups within the country. □ 

Peter C. Marzio, ed., A Nation of Naiions CA/ew York: 
Harper and Row, 1976), pp. 300-301. ' 
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Our Global Family 



living in an Ethnic World 




Students will: 



Unit Objectives 



■ Discuss how people all over the world share the same basic 
needs and desires, although they differ in the way they fulfill 
those needs and desires. 

■ Discuss how people can communicate across cultures when 
they do not share a common language. 

■ Recognize that the world is made up of mjiny different cul- 
tures. 

■ Compare and contrast parallel aspects of cultures worldwide. 

Cultural backgrounds af<'ect the way people fill theii- common needs and ALout this Unit 

create other, different needs and values. The first step in this unit is to 
determine what those Common Needs are. Basically, in this exercise 
students will try to detemiine how all people are, alike and how they are 
different. Most basic needs and values are shared by all people — our dif- 
ferences occur in the way we fulfill our needs or express our values. 
Tliis thread will reappear several limes in this unit. 

One of those primiuy needs shared by all humans is the need to commu- 
nicate. Differences in language are often thought of as an insurmounta- 
ble block to understanding between people. On the contrary, when peo- 
ple really want to communicate, they will use any means available. In 
Communication Codes students will experiment with historic and con- 
temporary alternatives to written and spoken language: pictographs and 
sign language. 

Americ'Uis generally think of the United States as a self-sufficient nation 
that is not dependent on any other nation for its welfiu*e. Several worid 
wars and assorted international conflicts should have convinced us oth- 
erwise, but many people still persist in their belief that the U.S.A. is an 
insulated island. As the background anicle "One Hundred Per Cent 
American" proves, it was not true in 1937, and it is even less true today 
as the daily headlines show our economy rocked by trade deficits and 
worid currency and stock miu"kets. Students will find evidence of this 
global interdependence in their own homes as they discover Tfw World 
in my Closet. 



Ill 
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In the lUvSt exercise, students will find there are real people Ixihind all 
those distant countries* names. By exchanging Culture Capsules with 
students from another culture, they cun come fail circle in this unit, see- 
ing for themselves what needs and values they share with students else- 
where and compare how those needs are fulfilled and values expressed. 
To do this they will first look carefully at their own culture — then they 
will shiu^e it. Cultural exchange, by definition,, is a two-way street. 

The last background reading in this unit concerns the Holocaust fpp. 
214-216). Although the Holocaust ranks among humankind's worst 
failures at ethnic understanding, it cannot be ignored in favor of mor;^ 
upbeat ethnic lessons. Betty Meni has provided a vivid experience for 
her junior high students, not as part of a history clas!;, but in a language 
arts class to inspire goo<l wilting. The article is a good case study 
showi'ig how teachers c;in adapt ethnic studies lessons to other subject 
areas besides srxial studies. More importantly, it reminds us how ciiii- 
ci\\ it is for us to teach our children tlie value of etlinic diversity — 
genocide is too lecent a reality for us to be lax about omnic studies. 

To supplement this unit, we recommend two commercially available 
cooperative games by Garry Shirts. RafdRafd confronts elementary 
students with the difficulties in studying an unfamiliar culture. Another 
version, Bafd Bafd, is tailored toward secondary and adult levels. Both 
may be ordered ihrough: Simile II, P.O. Box 910. Del Mar, CA 92014. 



Common Needs (adapted into a simple list of "Mow people dxc alike" 
and *'How people {ire different''). Communication Codes ("More than 
Charades" (p. 194) may be too complicated). The World in My Closet 
(although they will need help finding the countries on the map— instead 
you may wish to simply use the nnap sheet as a sin^ple list of objects and 
countries). A very pared-down Culture Capsule may be tried by an am- 
bitious teacher! 




Recomnumded 
activities for 
earlier giades 



Key Words culture 

values 

communication 
interdependence 
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Common Needs 
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Students will: pages 186-187 

•Brainstomi needs common to all people and rank them according to 
importance. 

•Describe how they fill each of these needs. 

People from vimous cultures share many common nee<is and values — 
they dift>r, however, in how they meet these needs and express their 
values. These differences are a direct result of Iheir culture — their inher- 
ited .set of traditions and beliefs. In the first column of the exercise Com- 
mon Needs, students .should brainstonn ail the needs they believe are 
common to all people. They should include, but go beyond basic biolog- 
ical needs (for Ixist results do this as a cb.ss activity— once all the needs 
have been listed on the chalkboard, students can copy them to their 
worksheets). Many human activities;-— like music, art, play, celebra- 
tions, and communication — may not seem to be done strictly to fulfill 
needs, but ihey are still shiyed by all people. Could they be needs in dis- 
guise? If so, what needs are being fulfilled by these common foirns of 
cxpresiiyn? 

After students have listed common needs in the first column, have them 
describe in riic second column how they (and their families) fulfill each 
of those needs. In the third column they should check whether they 
think their method of filling this need is common to everyone in theL" 
culture, to everyone in their own family, or only to themselves. Then di- 
vide the class into worV groups of about five or six students and have 
them compare their li.sts of how they meet tlieir needs. How are they the 
same? Miu-k these aspOvts as shared by "everyone in my culture" in the 
third rolu! in. Students should then decide if the remaining items on their 
lists result from family tradition (those things common to "everyone in 
my family") or individua!. taste (Miose things jommon to "only me"). 

Still V, orking in small groups, students conclude this exercise by rank- 
ing their list of needs from most to least important in Part II. Then, have 
tiicir. research another counti~y to find out how those people fill each of 
these needs. Write tlie answers in the right column. If you plan to do the 
Culture Capyule ex^^rcisc, save this column until then. Once students re- 
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Notes... 
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ceive their Culture Capsule from another country (pp. 198-21 1), they 
can co'^pare how people in their own and in that culture fill their needs. 



Communication Codes 

linilllllllMIIIIIIMMMMIilllMIIIIIIMMIIIUIIKIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIlin 

pages 188-194 Students will: 

•Decipher historic Native American and contemporary international 
pictographs. 

•Write a message in pictographs of tlieir own and decode another stu- 
dent's message. 

•Experiment with historic Native American and modem manual alphabet 
sign language. 

•Solve a problem using no spoken language. 

Communication is a basic need of people everywhere. Normally we 
think of language — written or spoken — as the way we communicate. 
But there are other ways of communicating, too. In fact, when people 
are deprived of language, either because they do not share the same lan- 
guage or because of a handicap, they mak.^ up a new way of communi- 
cating! In this exercise, students will discover both the difficulties of 
communicating without spoken or written language, and the amazing 
power of other ways of communicating. 

Begin with a discussion of communication: How would you feel if you 
were in the middle of a foreign country where you did not know the lan- 
guage — you could not understand anything that was said, you could not 
read any . igns, and you could not make yourself be understood. How 
would you survive? What other ways could you communicate? 

Then introduce the way Native American tribes used to leave messages 
for each other when they did not know each other's languages — 
pictograph picture symbols. Have them translate the pictographs on page 
188 (check them with the key on page 190). Then talk about the modern 
international pictographs on page 189. Where have you seen symbols 
like these before? Why are they used in these places? Then, have them 
decipher the international symbols (key on page 190). Afterwards, ask: 
What other symbols do they remember seeing before? What did they 
stand for? Then, have the students write a secret message in pictographs 
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that they crf^nte (p. 191). When everyone has finished drawing their 
message, have them trade papers with each other to decipher the mes- 
sage and write the translation at the bottom of the page. 

In place of spoken language, Native Americans used hand and body 
signs to communicate with tribes of another tongue. Their sign language 
was so effective that many of the first European explorers, including 
Columbus, reported that they had no trouble communicating with the 
Indians because of their signs. Unlike the manual alphabet (p. 193), but 
like modem American Sign Language, each sign replaces an idea, so it 
can be used independently of spoken or written language. The manual 
alphabet is simply a replacement for writing, so users must already un- 
derstand the language and be able to spell. 

Have students try each of the two different sign languages here, then 
discuss them. Which one is easiest to understand? Which must be mem- 
orized and practiced to be understood? Which can be often understood 
the first time? Have them practice making up mes.sages and guessing 
what they mean, first using the Indian signs provided, then making up 
their own signs. Have them try (and memorize, if you wish) the manual 
alphabet, as well. Ask someone who knows American Sign Language 
to visit the class and demonstrate. 

End the secsion by having them play More than Charades (p. 194), a 
game that will challenge them to use non-verbal methods of communica- 
tion and impress on them the difficulties and advantages of coiiirnun'u:ut- 
ing across cultures. 

The World in My Closet 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'MIIIIIIIIHIII^ 

Background reading for teachers: pages 196-197 

"One Hundred Per Cent American," Ralph Linton (pp. 212-213) 

Students will: 

•List clothes, toys, or other household items from their homes that 
were made in another country. 

•Locate those countries on a world map. 

In th^ last exercise, reference is made to "everyone in my culture," 
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which brings up aii excellent question — is there such a thing as an 
^'American culture"? One of the major themes of this curriculum is that 
American culture is actually made up of many different et inir, regional, 
and occupational cultures. And we have remained intih^y.^ly linked with 
cultures in other piwis of the worid. This is graphically illustrated by a 
look in anyone's closet — our *'A11-American'' consumer goods are evi- 
dence that we really are connected to the rest of tlie worid, if only 
through a global-wide economy. In The World in My Closet students 
will list as many foreign-made things in their house as possible, draw a 
small sketch, and write the name of the country. Assign the exercise as 
homework. Challenge students by asking them to see if they can find 
more than any other person in the class. 

When the students return to the class wiih their lists, have them locate 
each of the countries on their lists on a worid map or globe, then on the 
outline nuip on their worksheet. Have them draw a line connecting each 
object with the country it comes from. As a follow-up, on a large wall 
- vip of the world, have each child place a sticker on every country he/ 
shw has on her nst. Discuss: Is there any part of the world with more 
st?cvv * s? Less stickers? Why might this be? Where do a lot of clothes 
come t.om? toys? electronic gadgets? etc.... 

Culture Capsui 3 

HIIIIIMIIIIMIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilllMllillllll M|i IIIIIIIIIU'U 

pages 198-211 ^.^udencs wilt: 

: 'ind objects that help explain their lives to students in another country. 

« iterview themselves about home, school, and fun. 

•Locate theii (ov^n and county on a map of Pennsylvania. 

•Gath^ , labeL a^^i pack objects, interviews, and maps into a Culture 
Capsule and send it to a class in another country. 

•Compare and contrast parallel aspects of the other culture with their 
ov/n when they receive a Culture Capsule in return. 

The Culture Capsule is like a time capsule and a student foreign ex- 
chan^;e program rolled into one! But instead of interpnning and preserv- 
ing a moment of time for the future as they would for a time capsule, 
students will interpret important aspects of their everyday life for stu- 
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dents their age in another culture. And instead of exchanging students, 
your classroom and one from another culture will exchange Culture Cap- 
sules. In preparing their capsule, students will be challenged to analyze 
their own culture to find its most significant chiiracteristics. On receiving 
a Culture Capsule from iinother culture, they will discover and analyze 
similarities and differences between their culture and the one they are ex- 
changing with. 

Arrangements must be made with a teacher in another country (or another 
culture in this country, if you wish) well in advance of beginning this ex- 
ercise. Pen pal organizations will usually be able to match you with a col- 
league in another country, generally with guarantees of an English- 
speaking correspondent. Two organizations that provide this service are: 

Student Letter Exchange 
308 Second St. N.\V. 
Austin, Minnesota 55912 

Afro-Asian Center 
P.O. Box 337 

Saugerties, New York 12477 

When you have made contact with a willing teacher in another country, 
send him/her a copy of these directions and the Culture Capsule work- 
sheets (pp. 198-211). If the two classes begin work simultaneously, stu- 
dents will not have to wait so long for a Culture Capsule in return. 

When you are ready to begin, ask students if anyone has heiu-d of a time 
capsule, and if so, to explain what it is. Explain that this project is like a 
time capsule except that this capsule will be opened in just a few weeks 
instead of in 1(X) years — by kids just like them except they live in another 
country. Before beginning to gather material for the Culture Capsule, 
brainstorm witl-i the class on tlie chalkboard a list of things, ideas, or ac- 
tivities in their ever> lay life that are especially American. (Naturally, 
they will not be able to be accurate about this list, since they lack the ex- 
peri'^nce to make comparisons — that is one reason for this project. How- 
ever, it is important to start them thinking that there ai'c differences in cul- 
tures and not to assume that evei7 culture does things in th^ same way or 
has the same values.) What should non- Americans know about daily life 
in the United States? 




Next, the class should think of ways they could show or tell someone 
from another culture the important things tliey have listed about their 
life. After tliey have offered several ideas, explain that one way to tell 
the story of another culture — a way that museums specialize in — is 
through real things that people might use throughout their day. Pass out 
the list on page 198 and read some of the items in the left column as ex- 
amples. Ask them to give ai". many other examples as possible of things 
that could be sent to kids in another country to help them understand life 
here. If they name items not already listed, add them to the list in the 
right column. Once all the ideas are listed, discuss what they should in- 
clude in their Culture Capsule and ask for volunteers to locate or miike 
specific items that are not readily aviiilable in the classroom. 

While waiting for the objects to be collected, have students conduct a 
"self-interview" (pp. 199-205) to send in the Culture Capsule. The an- 
swers to these questions about home, school, and fun will form a basic 
uniform set of data for students to use to compare aspects of their cul- 
ture with parallel aspects of tlie culture they are exchanging with. 

Tag each object as it is collected or wait until all objects arrive and as- 
sign each student one object to label (pp. 207-210). On each tag there is 
space for students to write a sentence or two explaining the significance 
of the item. After an object is tagged, its name should be entered after 
the appropriate number on the Culture Capsule Key (p. 206). Fill out 
the Here is Where We Live workshv^.et by marking your hometown on 
the map of Pennsylvania (p. 21 1) with a star and filling in the blanks. 

PiXk the objects, interview sheets, and map with the Culture Capsule 
r:y in a strong box and put a letter explaining the project on top. Ad- 
dress to the class you have arranged the exchange with and mail. 

When the Culture Capsule arrives from your exchange class, compare 
the objects and interview sheets. How is their culture the same as ours? 
How is it different? In the right column on the Common Needs work- 
sheet (p. 187), have the students write how people in their culture fulfill 
their needs . 
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People from all over the world 
are alike in many ways. 
But even though they share 
many of the same needs, they 
may fill their needs in 



PARTI 




List needs that you feel people Tell how you fill each of these Check one. My way of filling 
all over the world share: needs: this need is shared by: 

cvcrj'onc in everyone in only mc 
• my culture my family 
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Rearrange your list of needs from most to Research how people in one other culture- 
least important: — meet these needs: 

(Write name of country here) 
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Communication Codes 

Communication is a basic need of all people. Language is one way of communicat- 
ing, but what if we don't know the language? People will still fmd a way to "talk"! 

Pictographs 

Native American tribes did not use written communication. Instead they left messages 
for other tribes who spoke a different language in picture symbols. Translate these picto- 
graphs and write your answers under each picture. The first row is started for you. 



Deer 


r 


Vreaty 


Eagle 


n 


River 




















1 












V 






^ N --s 


)j) il/i \'JI/ 




J: 


J 




•J 


o 

o < 




/ 


r 





From William Tomkins, Indian Sign Language fA/V; Dover ■> on 

Q Publications. 1969) lH i 
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International pictographs 



Pictographs are used today all over the world to communicate with travellers quickly with- 
out language. Can you decode these pictographs? Write your answer below each symbol. 




Deer 




Eat 




Tree 




Teepee 



Treaty 



AAA 



Indian village 





Canoe 



W 




Road 




Come 




Eagle 




Horse 



o 
o- 



War 




White man 




Mountain 




Fish 



Grass 



Mountaiir 



River 




See 



Ma 





Talk 



Communication 
Codes 

Answer key 

Indian pictographs 



International pictographs 
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Crane operator 




Kennel 




Baggage claim 



A 



Camping area 




Customs 




Fire fighter 





Boat launch 



in 



Grocery store 



Scenic view 




Lab worker 



Shower 




Nurse 




Hiking trail 



J9L 




PUot 




dimming area 




Shopper 



I9;i 



Write a message in pictographs. I 

When you are finished, trade messages with a friend. Translate each others J 

messages and write your translation below. Trade papers again to see if your ^ 

friend got the message. Remember, the idea is to communicate, not confuse! i 

Message: i 



Translation: 
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Indians also used sign language to communicate with people from different tribes. They 
would also use their sign language to communicate with the first European explorers to 
visit North America. Try these signs. Make up a message to send to a friend. If you need 
more signs than are here, make them up! 
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From William Tomkins, Indian Sign Language (NY: Dover 
Publications, 1969} 
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Hearing-impaired people use two kinds of sign language today — ^American Sign Lan- 
guage, which uses signs for whole words and phrases (like the Indians), and an alphabet 
sign language, which uses a different sign for each letter. Which language would be fast- 
er to use? Which language would be faster to learn? Below is the alphabet sign language. 



Try each sign. Learn the alphabet. Test yourself with a quiz: 

1. Ask a friend to tell you a letter to sign. Have s/he check your sign with this chart. 

2. Ask a friend to sign a letter for you to guess. 




Send a message in sign language to a friend. Ask s/he to answer you in signs. How did 
you do? Keep practicing! 2.93 



More than charades 



Teacher directions: 

Cut apart the cards below and place them in a hat or box. Have students choose partners. 
Call a pair of partners to the front of the classroom. Have "Partner #1" draw a card out of 
the hat, read it silently, and give the card to you. After you read it, whisper to "Partner #2" 
what his/her role is, and what his/her partner's role is. Do not tell "Partner #2" what the 
problem is. The partners begm to act out their roles, using only hands and bodies, not 
voices. "Partner #1" then starts to act out the problem with "Partner #2" improvising. 
Partners succeed when a classmate guesses what the problem is. Then another set of 
partners plays. Class members can make up more problems after these are used. 



Par/^ sr #i; Customer 
Partner #2; Storo clerk 
The Problem: 

You (Partner #1) are going to the store to 
try to buy aspirin. 



Partner Door-to-door salesperson 
Partner #2; Person at home 
The Problem: 

You (Partner #1) are trying to sell a vacu- 
um cleaner to Partner #2. 



Partner M: Customer 
Partner #2; Butcher 
The Problem: 

You (Partner #1) are deciding what to 
have for dir r. then trying to buy the 
food at the buccners. 



Partner #1; A student 
Partner #2; Another student 
The Problem: 

You (Par ler #1) are asking directions to 
the cafeteria at this school. 



Partner #i; Person on the street 
Partner #2; Another person on the street 
The Problem: 

You (Partner #1) are sick and have to find 
a doctor. 
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Partner #1; Sidewalk fruit stand owner 
Partner #2; Person on the street 
The Problem: 

You (Partner #1) are trying to sell orang- 
es, because you have too many and they 
may go bad. 





IN 



piiitj:<ilothes at a 
depart|| |i|ti;:i^ your food at a 
f:M^iiigSidgets and toys at 
discols|i|Sre, but you might be 
pris||||:it|ie miles your things 
travele| :|||Qii;^e they arrived at 
||il|);i|iirhood store. 

DIREip0l^S 



jg} |iiv;jiiiM;something that was not 
made || •tJiiiiiiS^ States, draw its pic- 
ii4jl^i^0!'ii|^h^ circles on the next page. 
;||:iit^mi^;flnd the name of the 
lirMriie from under the picture. 



feifti%:at the things you use eve- 
i^jScmiq' to find out where they 



^it; ::csvm}^]|y on this world map (use 
>ij:;:fiii^^^r map to help you), color 
a|^t;3^4Wf line to connect the circle 

to the l^iiisiiifp:" 

difWt Wf^(^^^ f^^ ^^^^ circle? 
I M^^st of your things from? 

•iyiiiiiiiii'^iiiiiii*':!: 
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Culture Capsule Scavenger Hunt 

i 

Here is a list of things you might want to include in your Culture Capsule. 



■ Add your own ideas in the column on the right. 

■ As a cUiss check the things you want to send to a class in another country to show them 
what your life is like. 

■ Assign everyone in the class something on the list to find or make. 

■ Bring everything to class to put in the Culture Capsule. 



□ Comic book □ 

□ Regular book 

□ M^p of your town ^ 

□ Postcards of your town 

□ Menu from your favorite restaurant 

□ School me lu 

□ Recipe to make your favorite food 

□ Photo or drawing of your class showing □ 
the styles of clothes you like to wear 

□ Photo or drawing of your school j 

□ Photo or drawing of your classroom 

J Photos or drawings of your house or ^ 
apartment 

□ Photos or drawings of your pets ^ 

□ A local newspaper 

□ A magazine you read ^ 

□ A TV Guide ^ 

□ The movie page from the newspaper 

A cassette of music you like ;j 

□ Something you use to celebrate your fa- 
vorite holiday j 

□ Something you use to enjoy your favorite 
sport J 

□ Something from scouts or a club ^ » i be- 
long to J 

□ A school book 

□ A school calendar ^ 

□ A set of U.S. coins 

□ A set of U.S. stamps ^ 

□ A hst of the occupations of everyone's ^ 
parents 
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Culture Capsule Self-Interview 

Put yourself in your class's Culture Capsulel 

■ Interview yourself by writing the answers to these questions. 

■ Put the finished ir.terview form with the others from your class in 
the Culture Capsule. 





Questions about 

Home 



What does your father do for a living? 



How does he travel to work? 



What chores does your father do around the house? 



Where does your mother work?.- 



199 
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BEST COPY AVMLE 



What chores does your mother do around the house? 



What chores do you do around the house? 



Who else Hves with you? - 



What pets do you have? 



Describe your house. 



Describe your neighborhood. 



What is the weather like where you live? 
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What are mealtimes like at your house? 



What are your favorite foods? - 



What traditional foods does your family serve? (Attach a recipe if you would like to.) - 



Do you ever eat out at a restaurant? Where? What kind of foocis do they serve?.- - 



Do you ever go on vacation? If so, where do you go? What do you do there? 
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Questions about 

School 



How do you travel to school? 



What grade are you in? 



How many students are in your class? How many are in your school? 



Wliat is the typical school day like? 



What classes do you take? 



Wliat are your favorite suhjects? Why? 



202 20:^ 



What is lunch time Hke? 



Do you have recess? What do you usually do at recess? - 



How much homework do you get? 



What clubs or sports can students do at school? 



Do you ever go on field trips? Wliere? 



What do you like to do afler school? 



Wliat career would you like to have after you finish school? 
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Questions about 

Fun 



Describe your favorite games to play by yourself. 



Describe your favorite games to play with friends. 



Describe your favorite ways of having fun with your family. 



How do you celebrate your favorite holiday? 
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What are your hobbies? 



Describe your favorite. 
...sport ..- 



...music 



.bocks 



...movies 



...television programs 



Who is your favorite star? Why? 



Who is your hero? Why? 
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Packing Up the Culture Capsule 

Once you have everything you want to include in your Culture Capsule: 

■ Fill out the tags on the next pages and f '^^ach them to the objects you 
collected (see directions on next page). 

■ Write each object's name on this list next to its tag number. 
Check the post office for special rules about overseas mail. 

Pack the objects with the interview sheets in a strong box with the Culture Capsule key 
and a letter explaining the project on top. Then, mail the capsule! 

Culture Capsule 



1 



1 


16 


2 


17 


3 


18 


4 - 


19 


5 


20 


6 


21 


7 


22 


8 


23 


9 


24 


10 


25 


11 


26 


12 


27 


13- 


28 


14 


29- 


15- 


200^0 
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Culture Capsule Object Tags 

■ Cut along the dotted lines to make tags. 

■ Write the name of each object in your Culture Capsule on the first line of the tag. 

■ Write a sentence or two about each object on the lines below. Tliink about these ques- 
tions as you write: What does this object tell about your life? What makes this object im- 
portant to you? Why are you including it in the Culture Capsulel 

■ Attach the tag to the object. 

B Write the name of the object on the Culture Capsule Key 
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IS WHERE WE LIVE 




CRAWFORD 



WARREN 



MERCER 



AWRENG 



VENANGO I 



McKEAN 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT AMERICAN 




There can be no question about the average 
American's Americanism or his desire to 
preserve this precious heritage at all costs. Nev- 
ertheless, some insidious foreign ideas have al- 
ready womied their way into his civilization 
without his realizing what was going on. Thus 
dawn finds the unsuspecting patriot garbed in pa- 
jamas, a g:irment of East Indian origin; and lying 
in a bed built on a pattern which originated in ei- 
ther Persia or Asia Minor. He is iiiufHed to the 
ears in un-American materials: cotton, first do- 
mesticated in India; linen, domesticated in the 
Near East; wool from an animal native to Asia 
Minor; or silk whose uses were first discovered 
by the Chinese, All these substances have been 
transformed into cloth by methods invented in 
Southwestern Asia. If the weather is cold 
enough he may even be sleeping under an eider- 
down quilt invented in Scandinavia, 

On awakening he glances at the clock, a medieval 
European invention, uses one potent Latin word 
in abbreviated form, rises in haste, and goes to 
the bathroom. Here, if he stops to think alx)ut it, 
he must feel himself in the presence of a great 
American institution; he will have heard stories of 
both the quality and frequency of foreign plumb- 
ing ai.d will know that in no other countiy does 
the average man perform his ablutions in the 
midst of such splendor But the insidious for- 
eign influence pursues him even here. Glass was 
invented by the ancient Egyptians, the use of 
glazed tiles for floors and walls in the Near East, 
porcelain in China, and the art of enameling on 
metal by Mediterranean artisans of the Bronze 
Age. Even his bathtub and toilet :ire but slightly 
modified copies of Roman originals. The only 
purely American contribu^^'on to the ensemble is 
the steam radiator, against which our patriot very 
briefly and unintentionally places his posterior. 

In this bathroom the American washes with soap 
invented by the ancient Gauls, Next he cleans 



his teeth, a subversive European practice which 
did not invade America until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He then shaves, a masochis- 
tic rite first developed by the heathen priests of 
ancient Egypt and Sumer. The process is made 
less of a penance by the fact that his razor is of 
steel, an iron-carbon alloy discovered in either 
India or Turkestan, Lastly, he dries himself on a 
Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bearoom, the unconscious vic- 
tim of un-American practices removes his clothes 
from a chair, invented in the Near East, and pro - 
ceeds to dress. He puts on close-fitting tailored 
garments who,se form derives from the skin 
clothing of the ancient nomads of the Asiatic 
steppes and fastens them with buttons whose 
prototypes appeared in Europe at the close of the 
Stone Age. 1 his costume is appropriate enough 
for outdoor exercise in a cold climate, but is quite 
unsuited to American summers, steam-heated 
houses, and Pullmans. Nevertheless, foreign 
ideas and habits hold the unfortunate inan in 
thrall even when common sense tells him that the 
authentically American costume of gee string and 
nioccasions would be far more comfortable. He 
puts on his feet stiff coverings made from hide 
prepared by a process invented in ancient Egypt 
and cut to a pattern which can be traced back to 
ancient Greece, and makes sure that they are 
properly polished, also a Greek idea. Lastly, he 
ties about his neck a strip of bright-colored cloth 
which is a vestigial survival of the siioulder 
shawls worn by seventeenth-century Croats. He 
gives himself a final appraisal in the mirror, an 
old Mediteiranean invention, and goes down- 
stairs to breakfast. 

Here a whole ni series of foreign things con- 
froiits him. His fcx)d and drink are placed before 
him in pottery ves.sels, the popular name of 
which — china — is sufficient evidence of their ori- 
gin. His fork is a medieval Italian invention and 
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his spoon a copy of a Roman original. He will 
usually begin the meal with coffee, an Abyssin- 
ian plant first discovered by the Arabs. The 
American is quite likely to need it to dispel the 
morning-after effects of overindulgence in fer- 
mented drinks, invented by the alchemists of 
medieval Europe. Whereas the Arabs took their 
coffee straight, he will probably sweeten it with 
sugar, discovered in India; and dilute it with 
cream, both the domestication of cattle and the 
technique of milking having originated in Asia 
Minor. 

If our patriot is old-fashioned enough to adhere 
to the so-called American breakfast, his coffee 




will be accompanied by an orange, domesticated 
in the Mediteiranean region, a cantaloupe domes- 
ticated in Persia, or grapes domesticated in Asia 
Minor. He will follow this with a bowl of cereal 
made from grain domesticated in the Near East 
and prepared by methods also invented there. 
From this he will go on to waffles, a Scandinavi- 
an invention, with plenty of butter, originally a 
Near-Eastern cosmetic. As a side dish he may 
have the egg of a bird domesticated in Southeast- 
ern Asia or strips of the flesh of an animal do- 
mesticated in the same region, which have been 
salted and smoked by a process invented in 
Northern Europe. 

Breakfast over, he places upon his head a molded 
piece of felt, invented by the nomads of Eastern 
Asia, and, if it looks like rain, puts on outer 
shoes of rubber, discovered by the ancient Mexi- 
cans, and takes an umbrella, invented in India. 
He then sprints for his trani — the train, not 
sprinting, being an English invention. At the sta- 
tion he pauses for a moment to buy a newspaper, 
paying for it with coins invented in ancient Lyd- 
ia. Once on board he settles back to inhale the 
fumes of a cigarette invented in Mexico, or a ci- 
gar invented in Brazil. Meanwhile, he reads the 
news of the day, imprinted in chiiracters invented 
by the ancient Semites by a process invented in 
China. As he scans the latest editorial pointing 
out the dire results to our institutions of accepting 
foreign ideas, he will not fail to thank a Hebrew 
God in an Indo-European language that he is a 
one hundred percent (decimal system invented by 
the Greeks) American (from Aniericus Vespucci, 
Italian geographer). U 



Ralph Union, *'One Hundred Per-Cent American "The 
American Mercury, vol, 40 (1937), pp. 427-429. Rc-^ 
printed by permission <9/Thc American Mercury, Box 
130(hTor ranee, California. 
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THE HOLOCAUST MESSAGE 

in a Language Arts Class in Fox Chapel 




Holocaust survivor Al Lewin's voice cut 
through the silence in an auditorium filled 
with 150 eighth graders at Dorseyville Junior 
High School, There was not the usual fidgeting 
or giggling common to junior high school assem- 
blies, only wide-eyed concentration, facial gri- 
maces, and furrowed brows in reaction to hear- 
ing the man's incredible experiences at 
Auschwitz and other Nazi prisons. 

Afterwords the boys and girls recorded their re- 
sponses by writing letters to Al Lewin, 

''AH your experiences just touched my heart," 
wrote Kelli McComiick, 

'Tour tdk showed that the six million who died 
were all people like you and me," said Andy Wu, 

"One thing that upset me was the Nc zis killing 
your father for praying. Was that because they 
wanted him to worship Hitler and not God?" 
asked Beth Gravina, 

"Learning about the Holocaust teaches us that 
things like this can happen, but more importantly 
it tells us what to do if something like this starts 
to spring up again," reasoned Phillip Prescott, 

"'Why didn't the prisoners resist?' comes up a 
lot, 1 feel that for what little strength they had, 
they fought with all of it to stay alive. And you 
are living proof," stated Brian Yobst, 

"The least he (Hitler) could have done was feed 
the people well and keep you healthy. After all, 
everybody has a right to live!" said Mike Carpen- 
ter. 

"The things you had to bear during your lifetime 
are very hard for my generation to understand 
since we have always lived in a country where 
freedom is a natural everyday thing," comment- 



ing Mike Kopp. "I know it's hard for you to re- 
live your memories, but it gives our generation 
an understanding of the things that did happen 
and why," 

"I have lost members of my family but not be- 
cause their nationality, or religion didn't satisfy 
one man's taste," wrote Ann Wilson. 

"I think it's outrageous the way people treat other 
human beings," added Scott Smith. 

"I'd like to thank you for coining and you keep 
right on coming to tell other students," suggested 
Paul Omasits. 

"I would like to personally thank you from the 
bottom of my heart," remarked Biyan Yahn, 

"Thanks again, Mr, Lewin, You're a good 
man," said Ben Craigo. 

"I hope learning about the Holocaust can help us 
to become better people," said Ajay Agarwal. 

"I hope the rest of your life is as wonderful and 
happy as can be," said Mixry DePellegrino, 

Sharing an experience with a Holocaust survivor 
is just one of the many activities Dorseyville Jun- 
ior School students undertake in their study of 
the Holocaust, a course incoiporated into their 
English class and spanning from four to six 
weeks time. 

Holocaust studies in an English Class? Doesn't 
the subject belong in a social studies or world 
cultures classroom instead? Yes, it most certain- 
ly does belong there. But the subject also has a 
rightful arid very meaningful place in the lan- 
guage arts classroom, too. 

Doesn't the educational premise that studies be- 
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come more meaningful if correlated and interre- 
lated hold true? And shouldn't an effective Eng- 
lish course — or any other school subject, for that 
matter — incorporate all communicative skills? 



The classroom set-up is a combination open 
classroom/individualized unit of study and a 
structured, traditional teaching approach all in 
one. 



If an English teacher's primary goals are lo teach 
her students to write effectively, to speak clearly 
and logically, to spell, to listen with a discerning 
ear, to view with a critical eye, to read both for 
comprehension and enjoyment, then why not use 
a single provocative subject as a base, better still 
one that not only will teach the fundamental me- 
chanics of language but also will increase the stu- 
dents' sensitivity? After all, teaching moral val- 
ues through literature is another major teaching 
goal And literature, a recording of man's exper- 
iences, can ti'uly not come to life for the student 
unless he explore > the framework of time during 
which these experiences took place. 

Teaching the Holocaust in the English classroom 
meets with all these criteria. And if this class- 
room project in Fox Chapel can be used as a 
yardstick, the subject motivates teenagers to 
heights of sensitivity, awareness, and academic 
performance seldom surpassed. 



There was not the usual fidgeting or 
giggling common to junior high 
school assemblies, only wide-eyed 
concentration, facial grimaces, and 
furrowed brows in reaction to hearing 



Is sensationalism 
the primiU7 niotiva- 
tor? Unfortunate- 
ly, some students 
like adults do thirst 
for violence. 
However, teachers 
willing to explore 

S!:r>S's" 'the man's incredible experience at 

Auschwitz and other Nazi prisons. 

Reading require- 

book, fiction or nonfiction, from the classroom 
Several strategies implemented in the course at library which offers more than 150 books on this 
Fox Chapel steer students along the right track, era. The drama as an art form is also studied 
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soon fades into a 
desire for real 
scholarship. 



First, several days of teacher-directed liiiroducto- 
ry activities set the stage. Lectures on Holocaust 
history, the victims, and the perpetrators familiar- 
ize the students with the era. So do movies and 
other audio-visual aids. Course objectives and a 
clarification of values to be met are made clear. 
Students are also thoroughly schooled on availa- 
ble materials, study guides, and procedures to 
follow. 

Then the students are on their own. In the class- 
room, several leiu^ning stations on many aspects 
of Holocaust studies direct their interest and traf- 
fic. To keep the classes on a time schedule, to 
ascertain progress, and to evaluate work accom- 
plished, the teacher sets deadlines and pulls the 
class together for discussion and testing. 

What happens? A wealth of information is dis- 
seminated and absorbed. And despite unrestrict- 
ed movement involved in a variety of classroom 

tasks, the old say- 
ing about hearing 
the drop of a pin 
really does apply 
here. Without 
teacher direction, 
pupils start before 
the class bell rings 
and work non-stop 
until class time 
runs out. 



whenever all students read and discuss the dra- 
matized version of The Diary of Anne Frank. 
Student reading skills are again put use with 
researching a topic on the Holocaust from a 
classroom library of 250 sources in preparation 
for a paper plus bibliography and outline. 

Listening skills are utilized not just once through 
a talk with a Holocaust survivor but in several 
other situations, too. A classroom listening cen- 
ter — a device utilizing eight earphones and a tape 
recorder — holds a forty-five minute summary 
concerning Ann Frank's fate after her diary ends 
and during her internment in Nazi prisons. This 
tape is a compilation of material gathered from 
the teacher's personal research. 

Once again students listen in and take notes as 
fellow classmates give oral presentations on Hol- 
ocaust history and anti-Semitism taken from the 
textbook Understanding the Holocaust. Each 
presentation includes a visual aid to illustrate the 
talk. All visual aids are put on display in the 
classroom. 

Writing and composition are incorporated into the 
study in several ways. A lesson in letter writing 
follows the Holocaust survivor talk. And later 
follow instructions on writing a research paper 
and a sunimi<.ry as studeras tackle Holocaust top- 
ics which pique their curiosity. The results? Al- 
ways commentaries which are not only well writ- 
ten but also full of soul-searching responses — 

The results? Always 
commentaries which are not only 
well written hut also full of 
soul-searching responses - marks 
of good writing in any capacity. 
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nwks of good writing in any capacity. 

Spelling words and nev*' vocabulary, drawn from 
the vast amount of information in the study, 
come at the end of the unit.. ..almost like a seal to 
the students' command of the facts. 

And as a final and lasting tribute to this Holo- 
caust era, each student creates a visual project of 
some aspect of Holocaust studies which has im- 
pressed hinVher the most. One has to see these 
projects to fully appreciate the impact this subject 
has on thirteen year olds. Sculptures, models, 
posters, paintings, literally cover neariy every 
inch ot wall space and flat surface in the class- 
room. The room is so busy with visual impres- 
sions that the observer needs much time to grasp 
it all. 

Yes, the message of the Holocaust can be con- 
veyed in the English classroom. And the current 
eighth graders won't forget it if they follow in the 
footsteps of their predecessors who have under- 
taken the same study for the past thirteen years in 
Fox Chapel Many now in college or in the 
working world still send their eighth grade Eng- 
Hsh teacher clippings and notes regarding the 
Holocaust and its impact on them and on society. 



Betty Merti 

Author o/Undcrslaniiing the Holocaust, a history of 
2,000 years of anti-Semitism and Anne Frank: Voice for 
Six Million, biographical manuscript with study ^uide to 
Holocaust stiulies. She is also an Eni;lish teacher in Fox 
Chapel Area Schools. 

Reprinted from Pennsylvania EUinic Studies Ncwslcllcr, 
Spring 19S3 
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APPENDIX I 



Vocabulary List 
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The process of intercultural exchange between different ethnic 
groups resulting in a new and blended culture, 



Acculturation 



The absorption of a group of people or a person into the cultunJ tra- 
dition of a majority population or group and, in the process, giving 
up traditional folkways. 



Assimilation 



A periodic ^zov^rnmental enumeration of population; in the U,S, 
every tf^n years for congressional reapportioning and other informa- 
tion-gathering purposes. 



Census 



An interacting population of various kinds of individuals in a com- 
mon location; a group of people with a common characteristic or in- 
terest living together within a larger society. 



Community 



Behavior typical of a group or class, based on an inherited set of be- 
liefs or values. 



Culture 



The condition of many different traditions and cultures existing 
within a larger society. 



Cultural diversity 



A state of society in which members of diverse ethnic, racial. Cultural pluralism 

religious o:' social groups maintain distinct ethnic subcultures within 
a common society. 



A difference in treatment on a basis other than individual merit, in 
order to limit access to opportunities in society. 



Discrimination 
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Emigration/ 
Emigrant 



Ethnic conflict 
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Leaving one place or country to settle in another. 



Intergroup rivalry over issues relating to each group's values, goals 
and objectives, and their access to available resources. 



Ethnic group 



A group of people, within a larger society, which has common an- 
cestry, traits and customs; self-conscious collectives of people who, 
on the basis of a common origin or a separate subculture, maintain a 
distinction between themselves and others. 



Ethnic identity 



The extent to which a person chooses to identify with and partici- 
pate in his/lier ethnic heritage. 



Ethnic minority 
group 



A group of people who share unique cultural and sometimes physi- 
cal characteristics, who live in a larger society of people who share 
a different ancestral history than theirs. 



Ethnicity 



A sense of peoplehood; a sense of commonality derived from kin- 
ship patterns, a shared historical past, common experiences, reli- 
gious affiliations, language or linguistic commonalities, shared val- 
ues, attitudes, perceptions, modes of expression, and identity. 



Ethnocentrism 



Regarding one's own traditions, customs, language, and values as- 
superior to all others. 



Family 



A group of individuals living under one roof and usually under one 
head. 
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Usually applying to things other than property, like traditions, cus- 
toms, or traits, whicn are passed on to heirs or succeeding genera- 
tions. 



Heritage 



Coming into a country or region of which one is not a native in or- 
der to seule there. There are three major groups of immigrants: 

permanent settlers: people who come to settle at a phice and 
time of their choice. 

sojourners: immigrants who eventually returned to live in their 
homelands. 

refugee: people who flee from some type of persecution. 



Immigt ationi 
Immigrant 



A metaphor first used in 1918 to describe America as a great al- 
chemist who melts and fuses groups with a purging flame into a 
new, assimilated nation:ility. 



Melting pot 



To move from one country, place or locale to another 



Migration 



A part of a population differing from others in some characteristic 
and often subjected to differential treatment. 



Minority 



A newer metaphor for American ethnicity to describe a non- 
assimilated society made up of culturally distinct ''pieces" or ethnic 
groups. 



Mosaic 



To confer to citizenship. 



Naturalization 
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Pluralism ^ ^^^^^ scx^iety in which members of diverse ethnic, racial, reli- 

gious, or social groups maintain autonomous participation in their 
traditional culture within the confines of a common civilization. 



Prejudice adverse opinion without just grounds or before having sufficient 

knowledge; an irrational attitude of hostility directed against a 
group, a race, or their supposed characteristics,which predisposes 
one to act in a certain way toward that group. 



Racism ^ belief that race is the most important dctemiinant of hum;m traits 

and of a piuticular race's inherent superiority or inferiority. 



SocializcUion The dynamic, lifelong process of internalizing the values of one's 

culture. 



Stereotype An over-simplified opinion or uncritical judgment of a pan.icular 

group. 



Tradition information, beliefs and customs handed down by word of mouth 

or by example from one generation to generation without written in- 
struction. 
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APPENDIX II 



Category Guide for Ethnic 
Origin Charts and Exercises 




Great Britain: 

England 
Scotland 
Wales 

Germany: 

Germany 
Prussia 

Austria (1938-1945) 

Ireland: 

Irehuid 

Northern Ireland 

Eastern Europe: 

Albania 

Austria-Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Romania 

Russia, U.S.S.R 

Yugoslavia 

Mediterranean: 

Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 

Scandinavian: 

Denmark 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 

Other Europe: 

Belgium 
France 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Q All others 
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Asia: 

Cambodia 

China 

India 

Japan 

Korea 

Laos 

Pakistan 

Philippines and other 

South Pacific 

islands 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
Taiwan 

Turkey (in Immif^ration 
Timeline only, Mid- 
east in all others) 

Vietnam 

All others 

Mid-East: 

Egypt 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Palestine 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey (except in Im- 
migration Timeline, 
see Asia) 

The Gulf states 



Afro-/ mcrican: 

Africa (except Egypt 

and Libya) 
Black West Indians 

Latin America: 

Mexico 
Cuba 

Central America 
South America 

Eskimo/Indian: 

All native North, 
Central and South 
Americans 

Canada: 

Except native North 
Americtins 
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Categories taken from the 
United States Naturaliza- 
tion and Immigration 
Records and the 1980 
U.S. Census. 
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APPENDIX III 

Selected Reading list 



Sources Excerpted Abrahams, Roger D. "American Sense of Community; Circling the Square or 
ir, //wo r^.irJ^ Hitting the Road," 1978 Festival of American Folkllfe. Washington, D.C.: 

minis UUKW Smithsonian Institution, 1978. pp. 5-6. 

Botkin, B. A., ed. "Fink's Brag," A Treasury of American Folklore. New 
York: Bonanza Books, 1983, p.57. 

Donley, Susan K. "Hands-On the Past: The Riverview Children's Center 
Museum Project," Pennsylvania Ethnic Studies Newsletter, Spring 1984. 

Hays, Samuel P. "The Ebb and Flow of Ethnicity in American History," Pitt 
Magazine 29 (Summer 1973): 8-15. 

Linton, Ralph. "One Hundred Per-Cent American," The American Mercury, 
vol. 40 (1937), pp. 427-429. 

Marzio, Peter C, ed. A Nation of Nations. New York: Harper and Row, 
1976), pp. 300-301. 

Merti, Betty. "The Holocaust Message in a Language Arts Class in Fox 
Chapel," Pennsylvania Ethnic Studies Newsletter, Spring 1983. 

Modley, Rudolf. Handbook of Pictorial Symbols. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1976. 

Morrison, Joan and Zabusky, Charlotte. American Mosaic: The Immigrant 
Experience in the Words of Those Who Lived It. New York: E.P. Dutton, 
1980. 

North American Review, April 1879. 

Rosen, Philip. The Neglected Dimension: Ethnicity in American Life. Notre 
Dame-London: University of Notre Dame Press, 1980. pp. 107-108. 

Scott, Emmett J., comp. "Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918," Journal 
of Negro History 4 (July 1919): 290-340 and "Additional Letters of Negro 
Migrants of 1916-1918," Journal of Negro History 4 {OclobQT 1919): 412- 
465. 

Shapiro, T'win. Joe Magarac and His USA Citizen Papers. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1979 (originally publ. 1962, Irwin Shapiro). 

Seeger, Pete, ed. "The Ballad of John Henry," American Favorite Ballads. 
New York: Oak Publications, 1961. 
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Smith, Dave. "Ellis Island— Our Neglected Island of Tears," The Pitts- 
burgh Press Roto, April 8, 1979. 

Thompkins, William. Indian Sign Language. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1969 (originally publ.1929). 

Zeitlin, Steven. "Good Stories from Hard Times," 1978 Festival of 
American Folklife. Washinjiton, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1978. 
pp. 23-24. 



Banks, James A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies, 4th edition. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 1987. 

The most important text a teacher could use in ethnic studies. Con- 
tains information about groups plus suggested strategies. A "must" 
for an ethnic stuaies library. 

Cone's, Carlos E. Understanding You and Them: Tips for Teaching about 
Ethnicity. Boulder, CO: ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social 
Science Education, 1976. 

Not as detailed as Banks, but an important teaching aid. Contains a 
number of exercises and activities plus information about how to 
teach ethnic studies. Brief but valuable source. 

Hraba, Joseph. American Ethnicity. F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
Inc.,1979. 

Textbook illustrating how the study of ethnicity can be integrated 
into the social studies curriculum. 

King, Edith W. Teaching Ethnic Awareness: Metlwds and Materials for 
the Elementary School. Santa Monica, CA: Goodyear Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1980. 

Pasternak, Michael G. Helping Kids Learn Multi-cultural Concepts: A 
Handbook of Strategies. Research Press Co, Champaign, IL: 1979. 

Provides activities to be implemented by teachers and students to 
develop pride in one's ethnic and ctltural heritage and to expose 
students to alternative lifestyles and cultural options. Help to appre- 
ciate and understand the validity of other's ethnicity. 
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Rosen, Philip. The Neglected Dimension: Ethnicity in American Life. South 
Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1980. 

Provides concrete examples of how local history and resources can be 
used to teach about ethnic and cultural diversity of community. 

Scelye, H. Ned. Teaching Culture. Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook 
Co., 1985. 

Excellent for global and international studies. Especially addresses for- 
eign language teachers, but applicable to other subjects, as well. 

Smith, Gary and Otero, George. Teaching About Cultural Awareness. Den- 
ver, CO: Center for Teaching International Relations, University of Denver, 
1985. 

Provides exercises in cross-cultural studies. Attempts to provide simple 
but challenging activities for students so that they develop positive alti- 
tudes about cultural differences. Encourages Cultural interaction. 



General Ethnic 
Studies 




Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. The Wonderful World of Difference. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1986. 

This human relations program for grades K-8 consists of nineteen activ- 
ities that teachers can duplicate and use with their students. 

Glazer, Nathan and Moynihan, Daniel P. Beyond the Melting Pot: The Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians and Irish of New York. Cambridge, MA: 
The M.I.T. Press, 1970. 

Demonstrates the value of comparative ethnic studies and shows basi- 
cally how simple it is. 

Greely, Andrew M. Why Can't They Be Like Us?: America's White Ethnic 
Groups. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1975. 

Provides provocative discussion of the pros and cons of ethnicity. Rais- 
es importiint questions on the importance of cultural diversity in nations 
and presents arguments of those who are opposed to the concept. 

Handlin, Oscar. The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migration that 
Made the American People. New York: Grosset & Dunlap,1951. 

Classic study. Handlin wrote "Once I thought to write a history of the 
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immigrants in America. Then I discovered that the immigrants were 
American history/' This quote sums up tlie value of this book for 
teachers and students alike. 

Morrison, Joan and Zabusky, Charlotte Fox, eds. American Mosaic: The 
Imniif^rant Experiences in the Words of Those Who Lived It. New York: 
The New American Library, 1980. 

Immigrants from many lands tell the story of their journey to Amer- 
ica. This book includes a rich collection of statements by immi- 
grants that can be used creatively by teachers. 

Novak, Michael. The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1973. 

Study that raised the consciousness of many to the importance of 
studying the story of all groups in the nation. Helped give rise to 
increased thinking about multicultural studies. 

Novak, Michael. Reflections on Ethnicity, Middletown, PA: Jednoto 
Press, 1977. 

This is a perceptive and thoughtful examination of the rise of the 
new pluralism and the needs that ethnicity satisfies for individuals. 

Wendel, Charles H. and Habenstein, Robert eds. Ethnic Families in 
America: Patterns and Variations. New York: Elsevier, 1976. 

This book consists of sociological profiles of American ethnic fami- 
lies that will help teachers to understand the cultures of specific eth- 
nic groups. Ethnic families discussed include Italian, Polish, 
Greek, Puerto Rican, Black, and Mexican. 



Bernardo, Stephanie. The Ethnic Almanac. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1981. 

Great variety of information about history, maps, and statistics of 
ethnic groups. List of famous members of groups. Description of 
food, customs and cultures of groups. Useful as source for class 
and school projects by both teachers and students. 

Bolino, August C, The Ellis Island Source Book. Washington, D.C.: 
Kensington Historical Press, 1985. 
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Provides a handy reference on information and documents relating to 
immigrants who passed through Ellis Island. Also list of major ethnic 
organizations in U.S. and extensive bibliography of texts and audio- 
visual materials. 

Ethnic Chronology Series. Oceana Publications, Inc., 1976. 

A series of 24 books dealing with chronology of group in America, sta- 
tistical information, bibliography, and documents relating to group's his- 
tory. Appropriate for teacher and student. 

Guidelines for Selecting Bias-Free Textbooks and Storybooks. New York: 
The Council on Interracial Books for Children, 1980. 

This book contains in one volume all of the useful guides the Council 
has produced for selecting and evaluating materials related to human 
rights. 

Marzio, Peter C, ed. A Nation of Nations: The People Who Came to America 
as Seen through Objects, Prints, and Plwtographs at ihe Sniitlisonian Institu- 
tion. New York: Hiu-per & Row Publishers, 1976. 

It is exactly what sub-title says it is. Provides illustrated, as well as, 
textual description of the material culture of multicultural America. Very 
useful for teacher who wishes to illustrate some aspect of ethnic 
group's material culture. 

Thernstrom, Stephan, ed. Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980. 

Excellent background source for teachers and students about the history 
of ethnic groups both in their native land and in America. Total of 106 
essays on groups plus thematic essays on such topics as language is- 
sues and legislation, pluralism, prejudice, assimilation, etc. Also con- 
tains maps and statistical data. 

Wasserman Paul and Kennington, Alice E., editors. Ethnic Information 
Sources of the United States, 2nd edition, 2 vols. Detroit, Ml: Gale Research 
Company, 1983. 

Teacher and student source book. Teachers can obtain information on 
ethnic organizations, audio- visual materials, and specific ethnic groups. 
Students find useful for same information but source of data for re- 
search on specific groups. 
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Wyner, Lubomyr R, and Buttlar, Lx)is, Ethnic Film and Filmstrip Guide 
for Libraries and Media Centers. Littleton, CO: Libraries Unlimited, Inc., 
1986. 

Useful source of audio-visual materials for teachers. Breaks infor- 
mation down by ethnic group. 

1980 Census of Population and Homn^: Census Tracts. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. U.S. Govern- 
ment Publication, 1980. 

Census tracts are available for various areas of state. Provides de- 
tailed data on ethnic and minority groups in area along with eco- 
nomic and social data. Useful to teacher in assigning research pro- 
jects to students. 

1980 Census of Population: Ancestry of the Population by State: 1980 
Supplementary Report. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, 1980. 

Contains information on ethnic groups in each state. 
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